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New Home of Connecticut hiepad Historical Society 
Formerly the Wesson Residence, Springfield, Mass. 
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VERY woman oli voile 
appreciates the flavor of her 
desserts should use 


BURNETT’S 
VANILLA 


This is the extract that has all of the real, | 
Natural flavor of the finest Mexican Vanilla | 
Beans. It is neither dark in color nor rank in | 
strength. It gives a subtle deliciousness to | 
delicacies that good housekeepers are so 
anxious to have. Burnett's Vanilla is as 
different from the ordinary, “every-day” 
kind of extracts as day is different from night. 
This remarkable superiority lies in the 
scientific making of Burnett's and in the 
ingredients used. Even a child can tell the 
difference in flavor when Burnett's is used. 
It has never had an equal! 

USE BURNETT’S VANILLA TODAY 












The minute you taste it, you tli. 
appreciate this wonderful °°" 
delicious flavor. That is . 
-~ discriminating women i i 
always insist on gettin: it. ° 

If your dealer won't pn : ; ti 
you, write to us. i 3 t] 

* aE 

We Will Send You Free 3 +! 
our handsome, 38-page book of i i 
recipes for making many ht- ; 
ful desserts and dainties. re I of y 








interesting and helpful informa- 
Western tion. name of your grocer Eastern 
Package and get it Free! Write today. Package - 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO.) 


36 India Street, Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 
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UNDERWEAR 


The White Plague Armor 


One of the first symptoms of tubercu- 


losis is chilliness with feverishness. This 
is a premonition of the wasting of the | 
system and is the starting-point of that | 


worst of all diseases. Common sense tells 
us to ward off this condition, and eminent 
physicians say we should keep the body 
warmly clad. The first step is to clothe 
the body in pure woolen underwear. 


Rockwood's Anti-Tuberculosis Under- 
wear is made from the highest grades 
of Australian wool. It retains the natural 
warmth of the body, absorbs perspiration, | 
and is so knit that it provides ventilation, | 
allows evaporation of the waste products 


of the skin, and is at the same time 
of a quality and weight that repels in- 
clement weather. 


$2.50 Per Garment. 


Ask your dealer for it. If 












he hasn't it, don't accept a 
substitute. Write us, giv- 
ing his name, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 





GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
Bennington, Vt. 

















| government. 
| a special election last month, by a vote of four 


| Waterville, 











New England and Other Matters. 
N°? historical society in the country has a 

more beautiful home than that which now 
comes into the possession of the Connecticut 


Valley Historical Society. It is the stone 
mansion of the late Daniel B. Wesson of 
Springfield, which cost about a million dollars 
when it was built in 1898. A picture of the 
house appears on the cover of The Companion 
this week. The heirs of Mr. Wesson, in 
accordance with his wishes, recently gave the 
house to the society on condition that an endow- 
ment fund of one hundred thousand dollars be 
raised to maintain it—a sum that is now being 
secured. The house, which is set in spacious 
grounds, is as elaborate and magnificent within 
as it is without, and needs no changes to fit it 
for housing the extensive and valuable collec- 
tions of the society. The Connecticut Valley 
Historical Society was organized in 1876, and 
has about three hundred members. 


& 


EW towns with a population of one hundred 

and forty-five would think of building a 
public library, but that is what the town of 
Holland,. in south-central Massachusetts, has 
had the courage not merely to think of, but to 
do. Larger and richer communities may ask 
Mr. Carnegie to help them build their libraries, 
or may look to some wealthy resident who 
desires to erect a family memorial, but Holland 
depends on itself. This farming community, 
a dozen miles from a railway, with a valuation 
of less than one hundred thousand dollars, has 
voted to borrow eighteen hundred dollars to 
erect a library, and a well-arranged and at- 
| tractive building is now going up. 

& 


FEW weeks ago mention was made in this 

column of the scarcity of oxen on New 
England farms, as compared with their number 
in earlier times, and of the sensation caused by 
a Connecticut farmer who drove a string of 
forty-eight yoke of oxen to one of the fairs this 
fall. It seems, however, that other Connecti- 
eut neighborhoods than that in which this 
particular farmer lives are rich in oxen, and 
growing richer. A reader of The Companion 
sends us an account, with photographs, of the 
fair recently held by the East Haddam Grange, 
where no fewer than one hundred and seventy 


yoke of oxen were on the grounds—the largest | * 


and best exhibit of working cattle ever made 
in the long history of this fair. 
co 
ONGER and longer sessions of the legislature 
have become the rule in nearly every state. 
In Connecticut this year the lawmakers re- 
mained continuously in session from early 
January until September 26th—the longest 
legislative session, it is said, in the history of 
New England, and perhaps in the history of 
America. To indicate the feeling that once 
existed regarding long sessions, it is pointed 
out that in 1857, when the Connecticut Legis- 
lature had been sitting from May 6th to June 
26th,—seven weeks, as compared with nine 
months this year,—Governor Holley sternly 
rebuked the body for not adjourning sooner, 
and declared, ‘‘We are suffering from excessive 
legislation.’ What would the good governor 
say in these days? ° 
HIRTY-SEVEN years ago western Massa- 
chusetts was the scene of such a catastrophe 
as overwhelmed Austin, Pennsylvania, last 
month, and the loss of life was much greater. 
The bursting of the dam of a reservoir above 
Williamsburg, Massachusetts, on May 16, 1874, 
| was the first happening of the kind in this 
‘country to have serious results. The released 
| waters, rushing down the narrow valley and 
devastating the villages of Williamsburg, Skin- 
| nerville, Haydenville and Leeds, caused a loss 
|of about one hundred and forty-four lives. 
| ‘There was also an enormous property loss; the 
legislature voted one hundred thousand dollars 


| merely to repair the roads and bridges. It is 


difficult now to find any trace of the awful wreck 


| and desolation caused by that flood of a brief 
| 


zeneration ago. ‘i 


ARDINER is the first of the twenty cities 
in Maine to adopt the commission form of 
The new plan was adopted at 
to one. In place of a mayor, six aldermen 
will be a board of three commissioners, who 
| will appoint all subordinate officers. 
the commissioners will receive a salary of a| 


|two hundred dollars more. On October 2d 
Maine, rejected a new charter 
that provided for a similar change. 


In one | 








|and eighteen councilmen, as at present, there | 


Each of THAN THE BEST” that you have ever used. 


| thousand dollars, and the one selected as mayor | 





form or another the commission form of govern- | 
ment, first tried in Galveston, Texas, and in| 


Des Moines, Iowa, is now in force in more 


than a hundred American cities, most of them | 
Gloucester | 


in the West. Chelsea, Haverhill, 


and Lynn, in Massachusetts, and Greenwich, 
in Connecticut, have also tried the experiment. 


SAWYER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Gives a beautiful finish, makes white 
clothes whiter, colored fabrics brighter. 

You can always rely on Sawyer’s; 
it never disappoints. Three genera- 
tions have used this famous brand. 

All grocers sell it or can get it for you. 
Refuse substitutes. 

Sold in our Sprinkling Top Bottles at 


5c., 10c. and 15c. 





Fifty Years the People’s Pisice 





Three 10c. Packages 
in Carton for 


25c. 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue 
made from absolutely fresh, 
new, clean paper stock — 
healthful to use. 

In taking toilet paper from 
a roll you’ll reel off too much 
and it is wasted. 









NO LITTER 
NO WASTE 
AUTOMATICALLY 
DELIVERS 
DOUBLED SHEET 
8 


ALWAYS 
ONE SHEET 
HANGING, 








waste. 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY 
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HANDIFOLD Toilet Paper 


The Handifold package automatically delivers one 
double sheet at a time—no more, no less—no 
Each 25c. Carton contains three packages 
of “ Handifold,” together with Hook to hold same. 


If your dealer hasn't Handifold send us his name and we'll send you a sample package free. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DANIFL 


appeals to your judgment and ex- 
perience, madam. It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the merits 
of the case. 

Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘*‘BETTER 





Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 
for Daniel Webster Flour. 






“DANIEL WERSTER } 


FLOUR 


Summons a Bag from Your Grocer for Trial. 


‘EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


CAPACITY 5,000 BARRELS DAILY. 
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The Rich- 
mond house- 
hold con- 
sisted of 
Mrs. Rich- 
mond, her young 
daughter, Priscilla, 
a girl of sixteen, and 
the negro servants. 
The master of the 
plantation and his 
overseer were with 
Lee at the front. 

And from the front 
one day came a mes- 
sage. The master 
was lying wounded 
in a field - hospital, 
begging, in his delir- 
ium, for his wife 
and child. Mrs. Rich- 
mond went alone; to 
take a young girl 
away from home, to 
endure the privations 
of war and soldiers’ 
fare, was not to be 
thought of. 

To ‘*‘Mammy’’ 
Jane, the old nurse, 
Mrs. Richmond said, 
on departing, ‘‘Re- 
member, Mammy, I 
leave Miss Priscilla 
in your care. Watch 
over her as you know 
I would do. Remem- 
ber that I expect you 
all to obey your young 
mistress as you would me.’’ 

To Priscilla she said, ‘‘My 
daughter, do you look carefully 
after all the servants, and see 
that they want for nothing; 
carry the keys and give out the 
stores and the medicine ; see that 
old Aunt Phoebe has her meals 
from the kitchen, and give 
Liza’s twins their whooping-cough sirup. Don’t trust 
Liza to do it; she’s too careless. Have Mammy Jane or 
Candacy sleep in your room. Antony will sleep on a pallet 
down-stairs, where he will be at hand if you should need 
him. And now good-by, darling. Ee sure I will. bring 
father back just as soon as he is able to travel. Don’t 
worry about him more than you can help, and be sure’’— 
she drew the dark head to her bosom and whispered softly 
in the girl’s ear—‘‘that if there is anything you want 
advice about, and mother is not here to ask, there is always 
One ready to help you. Always ask His advice when you 
are in doubt about anything.’’ 

‘*T’ll remember, mother,’’ said Priscilla, striving, in 
spite of quivering lips, to smile into the dear face. ‘And 
you are not to worry about us; we’ll be all right. Give 
father my dear love, and tell him I’ll always keep his bed 
aired and ready, and Aunt Nancy shall save all the young 
chickens to make him broth, —we can eat bacon, —and bring 
him back the very minute you can!’’ 

So Priscilla was left, the only white person on the plan- 
tation, which was the home of a hundred souls. Antony, 
the foreman, steady and trustworthy, superintended the 
farm-hands, while Mammy Jane overlooked the house serv- 
ants; but Priscilla was the acknowledged head of the plan- 
tation. All her mother’s injunctions she faithfully carried 
out. Sick old Aunt Phoebe received her meals from the 
‘*big house’’ table with punctual regularity, and the care- 
less Liza’s twins, who were both ‘‘whooping,’’ took their 
cough sirup from Priscilla’s own hand. ‘The wheels of 
the domestic machinery turned smoothly in their accustomed 
grooves. 

But the days dragged wearily enough, for the hearts of 
the household were heavy with anxiety. 

Mammy Jane was paramount over the servants; the next 
in importance was Candacy, the weaver. She was a middle- 
aged woman with the nature of a child, who reveled in 
romance ; her keenest delight was to have ‘‘little missy read 
out’n de novel-books.’? Beginning with fairy-tales when 
Priscilla was a very little girl, they had now reached 
Scott’s novels, and mistress and maid were both entranced 
with the wonderful romance of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ 

Many long hours they pleasantly spent in the loom-house, 
an outbuilding of massive hewn logs, divided into two 
rooms. One of these was a large apartment for the 
weaver, with a great fireplace at one end, and a wide 
window to throw plenty of light on the loom; the other 
was a small, windowless room that could be entered only 
from the larger one. This was used to store not only the 
cloth woven for the servants’ clothing, but also various 
other articles not needed in the house. 

One afternoon, when the house servants, having finished 
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their tasks, had gone to their cabins in the 
quarters, and the men were at work in the fields, Priscilla, 
leaving Mammy Jane dozing comfortably over her knitting 
on the back porch, took her book and started to the loom- 
house for the daily reading. 

Noticing on her way an unusual commotion among the 
fowls in the barn-yard, she turned aside to find out what 
was the trouble. Arrived at the barn, Priscilla climbed 


up on a great heap of straw, the favorite nesting-place of | 


the hens that lay on the floor; she expected to find a new 
nest. At the top of the mound she found, instead, a man, 
lying half-buried in the straw and sound asleep! Her 
heart gave a wild throb of fear—the man was clothed in 
the blue uniform of a Federal soldier. 

Priscilla Richmond came of fighting stock. After the 
first shock of surprise, she felt rising within her some of 
the old battle spirit of her ancestors, men who had fought 
the English on land and ocean, and the Indians in the 
woods. Why not take him prisoner? 

In her room was her father’s pistol. Swiftly and silently 
she slipped down the straw-pile, ran to the house, which 
she entered on tiptoe to avoid waking Mammy Jane, got 
the weapon, and in a very few minutes was back in the 
barn, and standing over the sleeping soldier. 

‘*Get up, man!’’ she commanded, firmly. But the man 
slept on, lost in the heavy sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Now here was a quandary! How could she capture him 
if he would not wake? She could not tie him, even if she 
had a rope, without help, and she was afraid to shake 
him, because it took both hands to hold the heavy pistol 
steady. 

She was suddenly helped out of this difficulty by an old 
hen, which, peering inquisitively from the top of the straw- 
heap at this strange spectacle, lost her balance and fell 
down the slippery straw, cackling and fluttering, full in the 
stranger’s upturned face. The startled man, springing to 
his feet, found himself staring into the barrels of Priscilla’s 
formidable weapon. 

‘**March out of the barn, if you please!’’ she ordered, in 
the strangely even tones caused by suppressed excitement. 
‘*You are my prisoner! If you run, I’ll shoot! Don’t 
think I can’t, for father taught me, and I can hit a man 
as well as a target.’’ 

The soldier, who still seemed dazed with sleep, stumbled 
obediently along, while Priscilla followed, with her pistol 
carefully aimed. Out of the barn-yard she marched him 
straight to the loom-house, where Candacy sat plying her 
shuttle. 

*‘Open the cloth-room door, Candacy !’’ commanded the 
girl, and Candacy, accustomed to obey without question, 











| carry the pistol, and a lantern and matches. 
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did as she 
was bid. 
The man in 
a blind, 
stumbling 
fashion entered 
the dark apartment. 
Priscilla immediately 
closed the heavy door 
and turned the pon- 
derous key in the 
lock; this done, she 
sank into a chair, 
weak and trembling 
with excitement. 

‘Lawsy, missy, 
ain’t you skeered o’ 
dat man? He look 
lak a sho-’nough 
Yankee sojer to me!’’ 
whispered the awed 
Candacy. 

‘I found him 
asleep in the barn,’’ 
said Priscilla, who, 
now that her task 
was accomplished, 
felt strangely faint 
and sick. ‘*And I’m 
going to keep him 
locked up here to- 
night. In the morn- 
ing I’ll send to town 
and tell them to come 
and take him to 
prison. ’’ 

‘*But he mought 
have some knives and 
pistols ’bout him, and 
get out and kill us all to-night! 
Better lemme go call Ant’ny 
out de fiel’ and sen’ to town 
right away!’’ urged Candacy, 
in terror. 

**No,’’ said Priscilla, ‘‘no- 
body is to know about him till 
they come to take him away. * 
brought him here just to keep 
Mammy Jane and the servants from being scared out of 
their wits. You can sleep in my room to-night,’’ con- 
tinued Priscilla, to quiet Candacy’s fears. ‘* You can come 
up tomy room now. I’m making Liza’s twins some slips, 
and you can sew on them while I’m reading ‘Ivanhoe.’ ’’ 

But Candacy shook her head. *‘My mind too onsettled 
to listen to novel-books now, missy. I’d be thankful to 
hear a piece out’n de Testament, please, ma’am.’’ 

So when they were safe in her own little room, Priscilla 
opened her Bible to read to Candacy. And in the chapter 
that she read were these words: *‘I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.’’ 

Priscilla was an ardent Confederate. To her young 
mind the soldiers of the other side were monsters of iniq- 
uity. Was not her own father lying wounded in a far-off 
hospital because of them? But—and the words seemed to 
sound in her ears as if a ‘‘still small voice’? had spoken 
them, ‘‘I was sick, and in prison, and ye came unto me.’’ 

This soldier of the Union was her country’s enemy, but 


| he was in prison, and she must minister unto his needs. 


She was not a Christian, else. 

That night, when the early supper was over, the servants 
gone to their homes for the night, and only Priscilla and 
Candacy in the house, for Antony, making the rounds of 
the quarters, had not yet come, Priscilla spoke. ‘*Can- 
dacy,’’ she said, ‘‘we must carry that man some supper. 
There is nothing left but some cold corn bread and meat, 
so you must broil a chicken and cook some rice. ’’ 

Now Candacy was too well-trained to ‘‘talk back,’’ al- 
though privately she considered cold bread and meat quite 
good enough for a Yankee prisoner. It did not take her 
long to boil the rice in a skillet over the coals and broil 
the chicken. When the dishes were ready, Priscilla placed 
them on a tray, with silver knife and fork, a napkin, a 
goblet, and a pitcher of creamy milk. 

Candacy watched these preparations with silent wonder. 
Here was her young mistress preparing a meal for this 
miserable Yankee as if he were some *‘high quality’’ person! 

‘‘Now,’’ said Priscilla, *‘you take the tray, and I’ll 
The moon’s 
shining, so we won’t light the lantern till we get to the 
loom-house. Antony is already in bed. I heard him come 
in, so we mustn’t make any noise, or we might wake him. ’’ 

Carefully they made their way across the back yard to 
the loom-house. Priscilla lighted her lantern in the large 
room. She could hear no sound from the inner chamber. 
Unlocking the door with trembling fingers, she bade Can- 
dacy enter with the tray, while she followed with the pistol 
and the lantern. 

The soldier was lying on a pile of mattresses placed in a 
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corner of the room; he was awake, and sat up, 
blinking at the light of the lantern. Indeed, 
he was a very harmless-looking enemy. Even 
in that dim light he showed plainly how 
wretchedly unkempt and haggard he was. 

‘I’ve brought you some supper,’’ Priscilla 
said, gently, while Candacy, setting the tray 
on a stool within his reach, promptly retreated 
behind her mistress. 

With a look of wolfish hunger in his eyes, 
the man limped forward and took up the tray 
with trembling hands. ‘‘I am very grateful 
for this.. I am starving!’’ he said, speaking 
in a queer, choked voice, that sounded as if 
he was suppressing a sob. 

‘*We’ll get the tray in the morning,’ said 
Priscilla, hastily. Pushing Candacy out of 
the room, she followed precipitately, for having 
an idea of the wolfish haste with which this 
starving man would devour his food, she wished 
to spare him the embarrassment ef spectators. 

‘*Lawsy, missy, you done forgot to fetch de 
lantern!’’ exclaimed Candacy. 

‘*The man cannot eat in the dark, Candaey,’’ 
replied Priscilla. ‘‘He won’t set the house 
afire, for he’d burn himself up im it. Come, 
and let’s get to bed; I’m sleepy. ’’ 

The next morning the question of breakfast 
for the prisoner presented itself. Priscilla de- 
cided to have Candacy cook this in the leom- 
house, which would excite no comment, since 
the weaver often prepared her own meals on 
the wide hearth, where she kept pots and 
skillets handy. So the choicest viands of 
smoke-house and pantry were seeretly con- 
veyed thither, and Candacy had an appetizing 
breakfast ready by the time that Priscilla had 
finiShed her own meal. 

‘*Ain’t you gwine take de pistol, missy ?’’ 
she inquired, anxiously, as Priscilla made her 
appearance without that formidable weapon. 

‘*No, I reckon we won’t need any pistol this 
time,’’ said Priscilla. ‘‘I’ve brought some 
soap and towels. When I unlock the door, 
you take these and a pail of water, and a tub, 
so he can wash.’’ 

There were a small cedar tub, a pail of fresh 
water and a drinking-goutd in the room. Can- 
dacy, armed with these and the towels and 
soap, entered the room, quaking. 

‘*Lawsy, missy, you just oughter see him in 
de daytime!’’ she exclaimed, as she came out 
with the tray. ‘‘His foots is tied up in rags, 
and all cracked and bleedin’, and -he looks 
powerful peakedy in de face!’’ ‘ 

Priscilla did not reply. Covering the tray 
with a fresh napkin, she set on it the breakfast 
of broiled smoked sausages, scrambled eggs, 
hot buttered hoecake, and a pitcher of milk; 
then she motioned to Candacy to take the tray 
while she opened the door. 

The light showed plainly the deplorable 
condition of the prisoner—a condition that she 
had been too much excited to notice the day 
before. His hair and beard were long and 
matted, his clothes filthy and tattered; but 
Priscilla’s heart turned sick with pity when 
she beheld his feet. Cracked and raw and 
swollen, it seemed impossible that he could 
have walked at all. 

He smiled as Priscilla entered. ‘‘It was 
good to bathe my face and hands in such cold, 
sweet water, and have soap and towels,’’ he 
said, in a voice that was gentler even than his 
soft brown eyes. ‘‘ You are very kind to me!’’ 

He gazed at the tray with longing, but not 
with the starved look of the night before. 
Priscilla placed the tray on the stool at his 
side. ‘‘You may go, Candacy,’’ she said. 
“Stay in the other room, and wait for me.’’ 

Left alone with her captive, Priscilla watched 
him in silence as he ate his breakfast, which 
he did with keen appetite, but in a perfectly 
well-bred manner. 

When he had quite finished, she asked, 
“Where did you come from? And where were 
you going when I found you?’’ 

‘*T came from Andersonville prison, where 
I have been for three months. I escaped three 
days ago, and as I had no shoes, the long walk 
through burning sand and briers and under- 
brush has been very hard. And I had nothing 
to eat but blackberries, and not too many of 
them. I shall never forget how good that 
broiled chicken tasted! And I was going 
North to rejoin our army.’’ 

‘*My father,’’ said Priscilla, ‘‘is in a hospi- 
tal, wounded by some of your men; he may 
never come home again. Mother is with him; 
there is nobody left on the plantation but just 
the servants and me. ’’ 

The soldier’s face was expressive of sincere 
sympathy. ‘‘l am so sorry, my child,’’ he 
said, ‘‘for your mother and you. I, too, have 
been wounded, besides being in prison. And 
I have a wife and a dear daughter, who do 
not know where I am, or even that I am alive. 
War is a cruel thing for both sides. ’’ ; 

He sighed heavily, and a look of hopeless 
resignation came into his eyes. How Priscilla’s 
heart ached at that look! 

‘*T am going to get some of mother’s healing 
salve to put on your feet,’’ she announced, as 
she left the room. 

In all Southern plantation houses there used 
to be a room corresponding to the ‘‘still-room’’ 
of old English country houses. Here were 
kept dried and powdered herbs, ‘‘bitters,’’ 
sirups and ointments compounded by the mis- 
tress for the use of her family and the numerous 





families of the slaves. From this room Pris- 
cilla brought the salve and some strips of soft 
old linen; and when the prisoner had bathed 
and cleansed his feet with cold water and a soft 
cloth, she spread the ointment on the linen, 
and bandaged them with her own hands. 

He thanked her gratefully. ‘‘My own child 
has skilful hands, but she could not have done 
more for me,’’ he said, when she had finished. 

Priscilla flushed with embarrassment. He 
had compared her to his daughter, when she 
was curing him only to send him back to 
prison! Oh, it was hard to know which was 
greater—her duty to her country or her duty 
to her fellow man! - 

Hesitating, she spoke: ‘‘You will be quite 
safe here till your feet are well; none of the 
servants know about you except Candacy, and 
she won’t tell. I’ll bring some of father’s 
clothes to-night, when I can do it safely. And 
—and I hope you won’t be lonesome. Would 
you like something to read? We have a great 
many beoks in our library.’’ 

The prisoner drew from his ragged blouse a 
worn little Bible. ‘‘This is all I need, my 
dear. I will sleep a little—it has been so long 
since I slept on a mattress, and it seems so long 
sinee I have had enough sleep !’’ 

“*T hope you will sleep well,’’ said Priseilla. 
She locked her captive in, and so left him. 

“Is you gwine send Ant’ny to town atter 
de folks to come git dat Yankee, missy?’ 
queried Candacy, and Priscilla replied: 

‘*No, not till his feet are better.’’ 

So the prisoner remained in the loom-house, 
where—so faithful was Candacy and so astute 
Priseilla—none of the plantation servants dis- 
eovered him. Priscilla added many things to 
increase his comfort—sheets and a pillow for 
his bed, a suit of her father’s clothes, a comb, 
asmall mirror and a pair of scissors, with which 
he trimmed his ragged locks and beard. When 
the transformation was complete, the ragged 
prisoner was changed into a respectable gentle- 
man, with a scholarly, high-bred face and 
gentle manners. And he had such kind eyes 
that Priscilla dreaded to look into them—they 
were so much like her father’s! 

No letter had come from her mother yet; 
she could only hope for the best; and between 
anxiety for her father and anxiety for her 
prisoner, the girl grew so pale and wan that 
Mammy Jane insisted on dosing her with cher- 
ry-bark bitters ‘‘to keep off de chills. ’’ 

One day, when her prisoner had been in the 
loom-house for about a week, she said to him, 
‘*Tf you were to—to—get away, would you go 
back home to your family and not fight against 
us any more?’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘I am not going to get away, 
my dear child, unless you turn me out of your 
own free will. I am your prisoner, you have 
trusted me, and I will not betray that trust, 
even to obtain my freedom. And there is 
another precious thing, called honor, Priscilla; 
an honorable soldier is not free to go back to 
home and peace till his country no longer needs 
him. So if I were free from prison, I should 
not be free from service. I must keep on fight- 
ing, Priscilla, just as long as I am needed.”’ 

Priscilla, in the quiet of her room, had 
thought and thought; and when she said her 
evening prayer, she had always whispered at 
the end, ‘‘Dear Lord, please tell what is best 
for me to do about him!’’ But now, in one 
single moment, everything seemed clear. 

It was his duty to fight—just as it was her 
own father’s; he would never come home to 
rest in idleness while other brave men were 
fighting for home and country. It was not her 
duty to throw a suffering fellow creature into 
prison—a prison already running over with 
men whom the starved country could not feed. 
This man should go and join his army, if pos- 
sible ; she would never take another girl’s father 
from her, never, never! 

With a happy sob of relief, she grasped her 
prisoner’s hands and whispered: 

‘*Your feet are nearly well now. You can 
walk, and you are going away to-night, when 
everybody’s asleep. And oh, I am so sorry I 
took you prisoner !’’ 

The ‘‘prisoner”’ smiled into the brimming 
eyes that looked imploringly into his own. 
‘*My dear child,’”’ said he, ‘‘you saved my 
life by doing so. Without your aid, I could 
never have found strength to reach our lines. 
I would have been caught, and made a real 
prisoner—which is a dreadful thing to be!’’ 

“T*ll let you out to-night,’’ said Priscilla, 
her face beaming with the joy of relief. A 
transformed Priscilla it was who came, soon 
after, into Mammy Jane’s presence with a 
song on her lips, as in the happy old days. 

That night, when, with the exception of the 
faithful Candacy, the household was asleep, 
Priscilla made preparations for her prisoner’s 
journey. She knew that he could not travel 
without money. In those unsettled days every 
family had its store of gold hidden safely away 
for use in cases of necessity. Priscilla had the 
key to the tin box which held their treasure ; 
her mother had tied it round her neck when she 
left for the front. Unlocking this box, she took 
from. it one of the little canvas bags, which 
she knew contained one hundred dollars in 
gold. This and a package of food was all that 
the prisoner could carry. 

Priscilla and Candacy accompanied him 
down the avenue to the road. He talked very 








softly of his loved ones in the North—how 
they would love and pray for the brave Georgia 
girl who had given the husband and father 
back to his family. And some day, when 
there was peace in the land once more, he 
would bring them to thank her in person. 

At the gate he kissed the tear-wet face of 
the girl in farewell; and pressing the hand of 
the sympathetic and weeping Candacy, he 
thanked her for the help that she had given her 
mistress, by her silence, as well as by her aid. 





So Priscilla’s prisoner went on his way, and 





in time reached his far-away home. Afterward 
all that he had promised came true. 

But that night a wonderful thing happened. 
Priscilla was awakened by a light in her face 
and a tumult of happy voices in her ears; and 
when she opened her eyes, she beheld at her 
bedside her mother and her father! 

Clasped to her father’s breast, she sobbed, 
*“‘O father, how long will they let you stay 
with us?’’ 

‘*T shall never leave you again, daughter,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘The war is over.’’ 
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— riaucat man moved by 
some worthy purpose, Jerry Robmson dragged 
himself out of bed. The clang of the alarm- 
elock still rang im his ears when he struck a 





match and peered, heavy-eyed, at the timepiece. 


“SEE HERE, MISTER," HE SAID, “ YOU'VE GOT THE 


WRONG MANI” 


‘*Four-thirty, all right!’’ he said. ‘‘Ugh! 
It’s dark enough for midnight and cold enough 
for January, instead of November! But a 
vote’s worth the trouble. Come, old fellow, 
brace up! Dalton’s only forty miles away.’’ 

Dressing himself quickly, Jerry felt his way 
down the stairs of his boarding-house. Out- 
doors he buttoned his coat to the throat and 
pulled his hat over his ears, then reproached 
himself for lack of hardihood. ‘‘You’re a nice 
grown man to be taking on so! All you’ve 
got to do is to tramp ten miles to catch a train, 
and there’s a good three hours to do it. What 
you waiting for? An automobile?’’ 

Nobody else was stirring in Midvale as he 
traversed the village street and turned into the 
road which climbs the big hill. At the cross- 
roads, two miles on his journey, he had his 
first hint that the rest of the world was waking 
up; for a dog barked, and a light showed at a 
window of a farmhouse. A mile farther on 
he heard the beat of hoofs and the rattle of a 
wagon coming up behind him. The driver, 
huddled in his seat, with one hand guiding 
the horse in the shafts and the other leading a 
second animal, sharply reined in. 

‘*Want a lift?’’ he asked, in a hoarse voice. 

Jerry chuckled. ‘‘I never refuse a good 
thing when it’s put on my plate,’’ said he, 
and climbed into the wagon. 

‘* Like to hitch on to that halter ?’’ the driver 
suggested. ‘‘That sorrel tows like a mud- 
seow. It’s one man’s job to haul him along.’’ 

‘Glad to oblige. Only I’d have said he’s 
nearer bay than sorrel.’’ 

The driver grunted. ‘‘He’s a brute, all 
right! Jumpin’ Jehu, but you wait and see!’’ 

‘Well, there’s a sure way to find out,’’ Jerry 
said, amicably. He waited in vain, though, 
for a display of bad temper by the horse. 
Suddenly the driver addressed him: 


‘*Friend, where did you say you was goin’ ?’’ | 


‘**T didn’t say, but it’s Merrill’s Station. ’’ 

**Goin’ to take a train?’’ 

‘*Going to let one take me. I’m bound home 
to Dalton to vote. ’’ 

‘“‘Um!’’ the driver said, and paused reflect- 
ively. ‘*Wonder if we can’t jine drives? I’m 
takin’ the sorrel to show to a city man, who’s 
got a place a couple of miles from here, and 








I’m travelin’ early so’s to catch him before he 
starts for town. What’s the matter with you 
keepin’ on in the team to Pembroke and takin’ 
your train there? You can leave the rig in 
the sheds, and that city chap’ll give me a lift 
to Pembroke. It’ll save you three or four 
miles hoofin’ it.’’ 

““That’s so,’’ Jerry admitted. ‘‘Say, though, 
why don’t you drive to the 
city man’s place and then 
to Pembroke ?’’ 

The other laughed slyly. 
‘‘T’m sellin’ the sorrel and 
I ain’t sellin’ old Daddy 
Wilkes, ’’ he said. ‘‘When 
you’re tryin’ to do busi- 
ness, you don’t want the 
other fellow to be di- 
verted. ’’ 

‘*Well, I’m not too proud 
to ride—as a personal favor 
to you, of course. By the 
way, belong in Pembroke, 
do you?’’ 

‘*No; over beyond Pine 
Hill.”” The driver pulled 
up at a cross-road, and 
sprang out. 

‘*T eave the team for me, 
and it’ll be O. K.,’’ he said, 
and took the halter of the 
led horse. 

Congratulating himself 
upon his bit of luck, Jerry 
drove on. As he knew 
something of the wiles of 
horse-traders, the precau- 
tion of his chance acquaint- 
ance amused him. He 
was still grinning over it, 
when he was hailed from a 
house near the highway, 
and a woman ran up to the 
wagon. 

‘*O mister, my baby’s 
terribly sick, and I’ve no- 
body to send for the doctor ! 
Won’t you please, please, 
take word to him?’’ 

Jerry’s sympathy was touched. ‘‘ Baby 
sick, eh? That’s too bad! But, you see, I’m 
a stranger. Where should I find the doctor ?’’ 

‘*In Orange—about three miles over that 
way ; you take the first turn to the left. Doctor 
Bailey—you’ll see his sign on the house right 
across from the store.’’ 

Jerry made a swift calculation. ‘‘Guess I 
can make it, ma’am,’’ he said. ‘‘I was kind 
o’ set on—well, never mind, I’I] risk it.’’ 

‘*Tell him the Hutchins baby’s awful sick. 
And, oh, thank you, sir, thank you from the 
bottom of my heart !’’ 

‘*Don’t you worry,’’ Jerry said, and touched 
his horse with the whip. He came to the road 
on the left, and urging his horse, presently 
rattled into Orange. He had no difficulty in 
finding the doctor’s house. In the growing 
light he could see distinctly the bearded head 
which appeared at an upper window. 

‘*Hutchins baby ?’’ the doctor said, briskly. 
‘*Be with you in a minute! Only you’ll have 
to carry me over. My horse has gone lame.’’ 

‘*Hold on!’’ said Jerry. ‘‘I’ve got to catch 
a train. I’m going home to vote. Wouldn’t 
miss it for a farm.’’ 

‘*There’s more than one train,’’ Doctor 
Bailey suggested. ‘‘And if that baby’s so 
sick —’’ 

Jerry did not let him finish the sentence. 
‘““That’s so; train about noon,’’ he said. 
“‘Come along!’ He did not add any reference 
to the sacrifice involved, but there was a very 
real sacrifice; for he had planned to use every 
minute of his time at home. 

As the event proved, Jerry found that the 
delay had compensations. The doctor was a 
companionable man and hospitable; and when 
the little sufferer had been relieved, and Jerry 
had carried his passenger back to Orange, 
Doctor Bailey invited him to share an excellent 
breakfast. ; 

From the hamlet to Pembroke Jerry drove 
leisurely, and arrived in sight of the town just 
as the clocks were striking ten. 

Jerry drove under the sheds near the rail- 
road-station and hitched his horse. A tall man 
with a gray beard sauntered up to him. 

‘‘Morning!”’ Jerry said, politely. 

‘‘Morning!’’ the other responded. ‘‘Fair 














horse you’ve got there. What did you do with 
the other one—the good one?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t do anything. ’Tisn’t my rig, any- 
how. I just borrowed it.’’ 

‘‘Guess that’s so, friend,’’ the tall man said, 
dryly. ‘‘But when you borrowed that demo- 
crat wagon ’bout two o’clock this mornin’, 
ever Plumbtown way, you borrowed two 
horses, one worth about forty dollars and the 
other about four hundred. You must be dread- 
ful careless to lose the best one. ’’ 

Jerry’s jaw fell, and his eyes opened wide. 
‘+See here, mister,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve got the 
wrong man !’’ 

The tall man threw back his coat, and 
showed a badge. ‘‘I’m a deputy sheriff, and 
I’ve got a good description of the property. 
You can tell your story, but bear that in mind. ’’ 

He heard Jerry’s tale with open skepticism, 
which was not quite so pronounced, however, 
toward the close. 

‘“That’s a queer yarn,’’ he said. - ‘‘I ain’t 
sayin’ it couldn’t have happened, but—well, 
it’s like some fences: it needs proppin’ up. 
Know anybody here to identify you?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ Jerry said, reluctantly. ‘‘But, look 
here!’’ he added. ‘‘Why can’t you telephone 
to Doctor Bailey, or to Mr. Barlow, the man 
I’m working for in Midvale?’’ 

‘“‘Well, I might,’’ the deputy admitted. 
‘*You come along with me to my office.’’ 

‘¢+Am I arrested ?’’ 

The tall man tugged at his whiskers. ‘Ten 
minutes ago I’d have said you was. Now— 
well, we’ll say you’re kind of impounded. ’’ 

Luckily, Doctor Bailey was at home, and 
promptly verified part, at least, of Jerry’s 
story. It took longer to reach Mr. Barlow, 
but presently he also was heard from. 

‘‘All right?’’ Jerry asked, anxiously. 

The deputy looked puzzled. ‘‘It’s a funny 
case,’? he said. ‘‘You’re like & fellow that’s 
established an alibi, and yet has been caught 
with the goods. It’s notall clear yet. Nobody 
has seen the other man, and there’s no city 
chap with a place near here.’’ 

‘The other fellow said there was.’’ 

“Oh, the other fellow!’’ the deputy said, 
impatiently. The telephone-bell rang, and he 
picked up the receiver. ‘‘Hello! That you, 
Bill? What’s that? Got a man on suspicion? 
Didn’t have the bay horse with him? What 
did you grab him for, then? Oh! Looks like 
Black Ike, does he? Well, Ike’s done time 
for the same trick before. And you think he’s 
hid the horse somewhere? Have I heard of 
the other horse and the wagon? Got ’em here. 
Yes, there’s a man, too. No, he ain’t exactly 
arrested; he’s sort of waitin’ round. We’ll 
hold him and let him have a look at Ike. 
You’ll get here by one o’clock, eh? That’ll 
be all right. Good-by!’’ 

‘*Mr. Officer,’? Jerry said, eagerly, ‘‘that 
train goes at noon!’’ 

**Shucks! So it does.’’ 

Jerry’s tone grew impressive. ‘‘You aren’t 
going to interfere with a man doing his duty, 
are you? And it’s my duty to vote, isn’t it?’’ 

‘“‘Tl’m not goin’ to try to deny that,’’ the 
deputy said, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to put it to you, 
as man to man, if it’s not also your duty to 
help identify the thief. Ike’s a shrewd cus- 
tomer. Most likely he figured you’d drive here 
and be gobbled up, and before the mistake was 
discovered he’d be out of the way. Then he’d 
come back to get the bay from where he’d 
hidden him.’’ 

‘*Maybe I can’t identify him. He was muf- 
fled up, and it was dark, anyway.’’ 

“Do your best,’’ the deputy counseled. 
‘*You’ve been more or less lucky, after all. 
Goin’ for the doctor proved a mighty good 
thing for you, I can tell you!’’ 

Promptly at noon the train for Dalton ar- 
rived—and departed. Jerry watched it with 
longing eyes. The deputy took him to dinner, 
and then led him back to the office. Before 
long the door opened, and two men entered. 
One, who was stout and red-faced, held the 
other, who was short and dark, by the arm. 

‘*You fellers’ll pay for this!’’ the dark little 
man growled. ‘‘You can’t prove anything on 
me in a thousand years !’’ 

‘*We’ll prove something in about thirty sec- 
onds,’’ the deputy said. Then he turned to 
Jerry. ‘‘You know this man?’’ 

‘*Tie looks like the one,’’ Jerry began, but 
there was uncertainty in the speech. After 
all, he had had but a poor view of his com- 
panion of the road. ‘Black Ike’’ glanced at 
the deputy, and laughed triumphantly. 

‘*Course he never saw me! Jumpin’ Jehu! 
Ain’t any way he could.’’ 

A grin spread over Jerry’s face. ‘‘Don’t 
know as I saw you very well, but I heard 
you, all right!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s the man, 
Mr. Officer. I’m ready to swear to him.’’ 

Five minutes later Bill, the constable, was 
leading Black Ike to the lockup. Jerry lin- 
gered by the office door. ; 

‘‘Mighty sorry to lose my vote,’’ he said. 
‘*No chance to get to Dalton in time, though, 


unless I fly. Well, there’s no use crying over 
spilt milk.’’ But he looked rueful, despite his 
Philosophy. 


The deputy cleared his throat. ‘‘Ahem! 
Pretty set on that vote of yours, ain’t you?’ 
‘It’s a duty. That’s the way I look at it.’’ 
“Um!” said the deputy. ‘‘Um! Friend, 
I reckon I agree with you. And I kind of 





hate to see doin’ one duty interfere with doin’ 
another. Guess I’ll have to fix you.’’ 

‘‘How?’’ Jerry asked, incredulously. 
too far to drive.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ve got some papers to serve over 
toward Dalton; I might as well hire Tom 
Jones and his automobile. Tom’s been brag- 
gin’ that he can make Dalton in an hour and 
twenty minutes, and—say, we’ll let him try it!’’ 

It was a close thing, but they made it. Jerry 


“*Tt’s 





was one of the last to cast a ballot. He turned 
from the box with a smile on his face that 
caught the attention of a bystander. 

‘You act as if it tickled you to vote,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And you came all the way from Mid- 
vale, didn’t you, Jerry? I declare, but that’s 
taking a lot of trouble!’’ 

‘*Trouble?’’ Jerry repeated. 
I did have some ups and downs getting here, 
Uncle Jim, but you’d hardly call it trouble!’’ 
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BOUT the year 1883 there flowed a remark- 
able wave of emigration toward the Great 
Plains. This region, long known as a 

part of the ‘‘Great American Desert,’’ had 
been considered worthless for the purposes of 
agriculture, but a few years of heavy rainfall 
had brought temporary success to the pioneers 
who had pushed out upon the semiarid lands. 
This success attracted the attention of home- 
seekers, and gave rise to the belief that the 
rain belt was widening westward. 

As the pressure of population had not, at 
that time, found its present outlet to the irri- 
gated lands farther west or to the wheat-lands 
of western Canada, the movement grew to 
formidable proportions, and soon thousands 
were rushing to secure homes on the cheap 
public lands. County governments were 
quickly organized and towns and cities laid 
out, which soon became populous. 

But the brief hopes thus raised were des- 
tined to be disappointed. Years of drought 
followed, in which the crops on thousands of 
acres perished. Families suffered great hard- 
ships; homes were abandoned, with the loss of 
the entire investment; towns were deserted, 
and whole counties were almost depopulated. 
To all appearances the chapter was closed. 

With the beginning of the present century, 
however, a new tide of emigration set in to 
that very region where ‘‘Failure’’ seemed writ- 
ten large; and this has steadily grown in 
volume and importance until, 
to-day, it is one of the most 


down firmly the lower part of the plowed 
ground and to leave the surface loose. 

The second step is to keep the surface of the 
ground loose and finely pulverized to a shallow 
depth. This loose soil serves as a blanket or 
shield to protect the moisture in the ground 
below it from evaporation by wind and sun, 
and also as a sponge to catch the water that 
falls and prevent its running to waste. 

*-The proportion of rainfall that ordinarily 


compactness of the top-soil and the inclination 
of the surface; but with such a covering of 
loose, fine earth to drink it up as it falls, a 
great deal more percolates through into the 
lower strata than would do so if the surface 
were hard. In the subterranean reservoir 
which he has prepared, the dry farmer thus 
stores as much as possible of the rainfall. In 
a year of average precipitation and under 
favorable conditions, he is able to accumulate 
enough to last two years, and is thereby assured 
two crops, even if the second year is dry. 


The Special Sowing. 


ITH these conditions secured, the seed 
is sown at the proper time, in a special 
manner. For grains there are press- 
drills which plant the seeds deep down in the 
bed of moisture. 
There are also special types of harrows 





‘‘Well, maybe | 


runs off and goes to waste varies with the) 
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| varies with the soils and the climatic condi- 
| tions; but in general the crops raised by dry- 
| farming methods, besides grains, are what is 
known as ‘‘roughage,’’ such as sorghum, Kafir- 
corn, emmer, proso, alfalfa, and other crops 
| adapted to the feeding of live stock. 

It has apparently been demonstrated that by 
dry-farming methods a very large increase in 
the size of the crop, as well as greatly increased 
certainty of production, are secured. In many 
cases, where farming by the old method and 
the new has been carried on side by side, the 
new system has produced from three to five 
times as large a crop as the old. It is said that 
the average yield of wheat per acre has been 
tripled throughout the entire dry-farming region 
since the new methods came into general use. 
It is now not uncommon to harvest sixty bushels 
of corn, fifty of wheat, forty of rye, two hundred 
and fifty of potatoes, and a correspondingly 
large yield of forage crops, per acre. 

Aside from the possibility of bountiful pro- 
duction, the semiarid region presents many 
| attractions.. It has generally a considerable 
| elevation, dry, clear, pure air, many days of 
| Sunshine, and uniformly cool nights. Almost 
| without exception the whole region is a most 
| healthful one. The soils, also, are fertile and 
| well adapted to the special form of agriculture 
| practised there. All of them are rich in lime, 
|and most of them are rich in soluble salts and 
mineral plant foods. Since the larger part of 
these soils has never been wet to so great a 
depth as two feet, the rich plant foods have 
never been leached out by heavy rains, as is 
often the case in humid regions. 

The place where the average rainfall ceases 
to be sufficient for old methods of farming is, 
roughly speaking, the one hundredth meridian. 
This limit, however, varies in different years, 
| for the rain belt in some seasons sweeps far up 

the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Not all 
the region lying west of this meridian is arid, 
| 
} 





or even semiarid. Almost the whole of the 
State of Washington, the Pacific coast region 
from the southern line of Washington to cen- 
tral California, as well as many rich valleys 
scattered through the intermountain states, 
have rain enough. Again, much of the area 
west of the one hundredth meridian is moun- 
tainous or absolute desert land which can never 
be reclaimed, and there are also large areas of 
| wooded lands which must be conserved. 








interesting movements of the 
time. Not only are men set- 
tling, by thousands, in the 
place where others failed, but 
they are finding what they seek 
—health and prosperity. Why 
do these men succeed where 
their predecessors failed? 

They succeed, not because 
the climate has changed, for it 
has not, but because they have 
adopted a new system of farm- 
ing, worked out by years of 
patient study and experimenta- 
tion, and adapted to the soil 
and the climate of the land of 
little rain. 

The earlier settlers, taking 
their old farming methods with 
them, attempted to apply them 
to a region which requires 
methods totally different. The 
earlier settlers failed because 
they did not understand that a system of farm- 
ing adapted to a region having an average 
rainfall of from twenty-five to forty inches 
might not be at all suited to another region 
having a rainfall of from ten to twelve inches. 

This new system of agriculture is now known 
as ‘‘dry farming,’’ although the term ‘‘scien- 
tifie soil culture,’’ or ‘‘arid land culture,’’ is 
more accurate. The expression ‘‘dry farm- 
ing’’ is somewhat misleading, in so far as it 
implies farming without water, which is an 
impossibility. The dry farmer can no more 
raise crops without moisture than can his 
brother in the humid regions. What he does 
is to prevent the little rain that does fall from 
going to waste, and to use it in such a way 
that it serves his purpose almost as well as if 
there were twice as much of it. 


Catching the Rain in the Soil. 


T would not be far wrong to call it a system | 


of ‘‘irrigation by conservation.’’ Instead of 

storing the rain in open reservoirs, he catches 
it in the soil itself, and stores it, a little below 
the surface, where it is always present to be 
absorbed by the roots of the plants. 

There are a number of steps in the process 
by which this is accomplished. The dry farmer 
first prepares his ground by plowing it very 
deep, thus forming a thick bed of fine earth to 
serve as a reservoir for the moisture. It has 
been found that fine-grained and closely com- 
pacted soil holds the moisture from above, and 
also draws moisture to itself from below, far 
better than soil which is loose, hard, or lumpy. 

Many soils can be put in this condition simply 
by plowing them at the right time, but others 
are too loose and require to be ‘‘firmed,’’ or 
compacted, after plowing. This is usually 
done with a corrugated roller, or with a sub- 


surface packer, instruments devised to press|a number of native grasses. The selection | Although the results of the new agriculture 
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and disk plows for stirring the surface, and 
drag-wheels and weeders for cultivating. 

After the seed is sown, cultivation must be 
| kept up almost incessantly in order to have 
| the soil in proper condition; it is also highly 
| important for the purpose of keeping down 
| weeds, which would otherwise drink up and 
| waste the moisture. 
| Asarule, it is considered necessary to harrow 
| the top-soil after every rain, and such cultiva- 
tion must be continued until long after the 
farmer in humid regions has ‘‘laid by’”’ his 
crop. The dry farmer finds it beneficial to 
| cultivate even his growing wheat, barley and 


Moreover, much of this territory has a rain- 
fall so light that not even scientific soil culture 
can be depended upon to produce crops, and 

| such lands are valuable only for grazing. It 
requires, on the average, from twenty to thirty 
acres of such grazing lands to support one 
| animal; yet they are and will always remain a 
| valuable asset, because they enable the dry 
| farmer to supplement his intensive cultivation 
by keeping a few cattle at pasture. Possibly 
one hundred million acres of semiarid lands 
can be farmed by the new method; an area 
equal to that of two middle Western States and 
| capable of supporting as large a population. 


| other grain—something never done in humid 


| regions. The work is practically continuous 
throughout the year, and in this respect is 
harder than farming in humid regions; but if 
the dry farmer must work harder, it is also 
true that he cultivates a smaller area, and that 
he receives a large return for his labor. 

But special methods of plowing and culti- 
| vation do not make up the whole of what is 
|called dry farming. One of the most impor- 
tant elements is the choice of new crops and 
new varieties of old crops, which flourish with 
less moisture than those ordinarily grown in 
humid regions, and some of which will grow 
| only in a land of little rain. 

The earliest and most important of these 
was macaroni or durum wheat, a very hard 
kind of wheat which requires a semiarid soil 
and climate for its successful cultivation. The 
first crop was harvested in 1901, but it has 
already become a standard product, and many 
million bushels are grown each year. 

Other useful crops cultivated by dry farmers 
are dwarf millo maize, Kafir-corn, Turkish 
red and Kharkof wheat, Turkestan alfalfa, 
Swedish oats, beardless barley, proso, emmer, 
sorghum, sugar-beets, cow-peas, potatoes, and 








At the Dry-Farming Congress. 


O great has become the interest in the new 
agriculture that six dry-farming congresses 
have already been held, the first at Denver 

in 1906, the second at Salt Lake City in 1908, 

| the third at Cheyenne, Wyoming, in February, 

1909, the fourth at Billings, Montana, in Oce- 

‘tober, 1909, and the fifth at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in October, 1910, while the sixth has 
just been held at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Bulletins upon the subject have been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and by various 
state experiment stations; three or four books 
have been published; and an animated discus- 
sion of the various elements of dry farming is 
| carried on in the agricultural periodicals of the 
middle West. 

Interest in it has spread from the middle 
West, where it originated, to the intermoun- 
tain and Pacific coast states. Meanwhile, the 
steady tide of immigration has caused a rapid 
rise in the prices of lands. Unimproved lands 
that a few years ago could have been bought for 
two dollars an acre, are now readily disposed of 
at from ten dollars to twenty-five dollars an acre. 
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seem to hold out great promise for the future, 
it should not be forgotten that there are many 
difficulties with which the dry farmer must con- 
tend. Not all soils are adapted to dry farm- 
ing, and the methods must be varied to suit 


the conditions. The farmer must learn to judge - 


accurately when the soil is in proper condition 


for plowing and cultivating, and neither wait | ‘ 


too long nor begin too soon. 

Another source of difficulty is found in the 
rains which, in the arid and semiarid regions, 
are peculiar. There are few of the gentle, 
long-continued, soaking rains to which the 
farmer in the humid regions is accustomed ; but 
the characteristic rain is a sudden gust, often 
accompanied by wind, with a brief but often 
very heavy fall of rain. A shower of this kind 
is locally known as a cloudburst, and often 
does great damage by cutting gullies in the 
plowed fields. This is especially the, case 
where dry farming is practised, on account of 
the loose condition in which the top-soil must 
be kept. The problem of preventing this top- 
soil from being washed away in such cloud- 
bursts is one of the most difficult that the dry 
farmer has to face. At other times this top- 
soil is blown away by high winds. 

Still another difficulty is found in the fact 
that the annual rainfall throughout that region 
is not merely light, but also irregular. It often 
falls to excess when not needed, and fails 
entirely just at the time when it is essential to 
save the crops. Again, although sufficient in 
quantity, it is restricted in area and confined 
to narrow strips, on both sides of which the 
drought continues. It should be added, how- 
ever, that one of the most valuable qualities 
of the new agriculture is its tendency to equal- 
ize such irregularities in rainfall by carrying 
over the moisture from the wet year to the 
dry one. 

It is to be hoped that the present movement 
may not grow into a ‘‘boom,’’ and carry the 
line of settlement farther out than safety 
warrants. There is a limit beyond which the 
average rainfall is not, and doubtless never 
will be, sufficient to make even the most careful 
and scientific agriculture successful. Just where 
the limit lies no one precisely knows, and pos- 
sibly nothing but long experience can determine 
it. It is a significant fact that the years since 
dry farming has been practised have been 
years of unusual rainfall. The statistics col- 
lected and published by the government show 
that, on an average, the rainfall for the region 
from Miles City, Montana, southward to Ama- 
rillo, Texas, in the past five years has been 
from six to twenty-four inches above the 
normal. 


_A Word of Caution. 


T would be well, therefore, for any young 
man who thinks of engaging in this form of 
agriculture to be very careful. He should first 

secure a supply of trustworthy information 
upon the subject, and study it thoroughly; he 
should not go too far out, or to a region where 
the average rainfall for several years past has 
been too light; he should beware of unscrupu- 
lous agents who may selfishly misrepresent 
the value of land, the character of the climate 
and the possibilities of profit; -and he should, 
if possible, take with him enough means to 
prevent disaster in the event of failure to 
achieve early success. 

But above all,—and upon this I wish to lay 
particular emphasis,—he should first inform 
himself fully upon the subject of irrigation; 
and then, if he does not decide to settle upon 
irrigated lands, he should, at least, firmly re- 
solve to combine irrigation with his dry farm- 
ing. 

Not only is this often done, but the greatest 
success always attends the efforts of the dry 
farmer who does it. Besides enabling him to 
raise a greater variety of crops and live more 
generously, it insures him against possible suc- 
cessive years of drought. It aiso enables him 
to cultivate many kinds of fruit, to grow his 
own fuel, and to beautify his home. A small 
irrigated area is specially valuable for the 
production of alfalfa in regions where the rain- 
fall is not sufficient to produce it on a large 
scale, 

A large part of the Great Plains region is 
too arid to raise fruit-trees and alfalfa suc- 
cessfully, for the reason, that a single failure 
of the moisture kills both of them. The home 
of the dry farmer who does not irrigate can 
have few, if any, trees upon it, and is a bare 
and desolate spot. 

It is not necessary that the farmer should 
have a flowing stream from which to irrigate. 
If he has a little valley from which under- 
ground water can be pumped, or within which 
a dam can be constructed to catch the flood 
waters, much can be added to the comfort, 
beauty and profit of the farm. There is nothing 
antagonistic between the two methods of farm- 


ing; on the contrary, each supplements the | 


other admirably. 
ment experiment stations dry farming and irri- 
gation are carried on side by side. 
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Y grandfather told me that this is one 
way that it was done,’’ said Pita- 
makan, as taking a flake of obsidian 

in the palm of his left hand, he tapped it with 

an angular stone held in his right hand. ‘‘The 
other way was to heat the ice rock in the fire, 
and then with a grass stem place a very small 
drop of water on the part to be chipped off.’’ 
We had been out after flints, and finding 
none, had brought back the pieces of obsidian 
that we had placed at the foot of the tree. 
Earlier in the morning, on visiting the snares, 
we had found a rabbit in each. They hung 
now in a tree near by, and it was good to see 
them there; the rabbit remaining from our first 
catch had been broiled for our breakfast. 
Following my partner’s example, I, too, 
tried to work a piece of the obsidian into an 
arrow-point. The result was that we spoiled 
much of the none too plentiful material. It 
would not chip where we wanted it to, and if 
we hit it too hard a blow it splintered. 
Deciding now to try the fire - and - water 
method, we made for the purpose a pair of 





found none that evening, but the next morn- 
ing, after visiting the snares and taking one 
rabbit, we stumbled on a clump of service-berry 
treelets, next to ash the favorite bow wood of 
the Blackfeet. 

Back to camp we went, got our ‘‘anvil’’ and 
hacking stones, and cut two straight, limbless 
stems, between two and three inches in diame- 
ter. Next we had a long hunt through the 
willows for straight arrow-shafts, found them, 
and got some coarse pieces of sandstone from 
the river to use as files. " 

Two days more were needed for making the 
bows and the arrow-shafts. The bows were 
worked down to the right size and shape only 
by the hardest kind of sandstone-rubbing, and 
by scraping and cutting with obsidian knives. 
But we did not dare to dry them quickly in 
the fire for fear of making the wood brittle, 
and they had not the strength of a really good 
weapon. 

We made a good job of the arrows, slitting 
the tips, inserting the points, and fastening 
them in place with rabbit-sinew wrappings. 


pincers of a green willow fork, and melted al For the shafts, the grouse wings provided feath- 
handful of snow in a saucer-shaped fragment | ering, which was also fastened in place with the 


of rock. 
ian and Pitamakan was to do the flaking. He 
chose a piece about an inch and a half long, a 
quarter of an inch wide, and nearly triangular 
in shape. One edge was as sharp as a razor; 
the other two were almost square-faced. 
According to his directions, I took the frag- 
ment in the pincers by the sharp edge, so as 
to leave the rest free to be worked upon. 
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I was to do the heating of the obsid-| sinew. Fortunately for us, the rabbit-snares 


kept us well supplied with meat, although we 
were growing tired of the diet. 

Only one thing caused us anxiety now—the 
cords for our bows. We had to use for the 
purpose our moccasin-strings, which were not 
only large and uneven, but weak. Pitamakan 
spoke of cutting off a braid of his hair for a 
cord, but on the morning after the weapons were 


TWO DAYS MORE WERE NEEDED FOR MAKING THE BOWS AND 
THE ARROW-SHAFTS. 


Gradually exposing it to the heat, I held it for 
a moment over some Coals freshly raked from 
the fire, and then held it before him, while 
with the end of a pine-needle he laid a tiny 
drop of water near the lower corner, about a 
quarter of an inch back from the squared edge. 
There was a faint hiss of steam, but no appar- 
ent change in the surface of the rock. We 
tried it again, dropping the water in the same 
place. Pip! A small scale half the size of 
the little finger-nail snapped off and left a little 
trough in the square edge. We both gave cries 
of delight; it seemed that we had hit on the 
right way to do the work. 

A little more experimenting showed that the 
piece should be held slanting downward in the 
direction in which the flaking was to be done, 
for the cold water caused the rock to scale in 
the direction in which the drop ran. In the 
course of two hours the rough piece of obsidian 
was chipped down to a small arrow-point—one 
that Pitamakan’s grandfather would have 
scorned, no doubt, but a real treasure to us. 

We worked all that day making the points; 
when evening came we had five that were 
really serviceable. At sundown, the weather 


At several of the govern- | having cleared, we went to look at the rabbit- 
|snares. As neither had been sprung, we moved 
| them to a fresh place. This last storm had 
The real test of the new agriculture will come | 


added a good deal to the depth of the snow; it 


when there are again several successive years | was now so much above our knees that walk- 


of drought in the semiarid region. 
hope that the new agriculture may stand the 


In the | ing in it was hard work. 


We had now before us a task almost as diffi- 


test and in rejoicing over the prosperity which | cult as making the points; that is, to find suit- 


it is already bringing we can all gladly join. 


| able material for our bows and arrows. We 





finished, he said that in the night his dream 
had warned him not to do this. That settled it. 

On this morning we went early to the snares 
and found a rabbit hanging in each. Taking 
the nooses along with the game to camp, we 
slowly dried them before the fire, for they 
must now serve as bowstrings. After they 
were dry we tested one of them, and it broke. 
We knotted it together and twisted it with the 
other to make a cord for Pitamakan’s bow. 
That left me without one, and unable to string 
my bow until some large animal was killed 
that would furnish sinew for the purpose. I 
was by no means sure that the twisted and 
doubled cord was strong enough. ‘‘You’d 
better try it before we start out,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘No, we mustn’t strain it any more than 
we can help,’’? Pitamakan replied; and with 
that he led off down the valley. 

Although the sun shone brightly, this was 
the coldest day that we had yet had. Had we 
not worn rabbit-skins, with fur side in, for 
socks, we could not have gone far from the 
fire. The trees were popping with frost, a 
sign that the temperature was close to zero. 

Soon after leaving camp we struck a perfect 
network of game tracks, some of which afforded 
good walking—when they went our way. For 
there was no main trail parallel to the river, 
such as the buffalo and other game always 
made along the streams on the east side of 
the Rockies. On the west side of course there 
were no buffalo, and probably never had been 
any; and to judge from the signs, the other 
animals wandered aimlessly in every direction. 


We went ahead slowly and noiselessly, for we 
hoped to see some of the game lying down, and 
to get a close shot before we were discovered. 
Presently a covey of ruffed grouse, flying up 
out of the snow into the pines, afforded easy 
shots; but we dared not risk our arrows for 
fear of shattering the points against the solid 
wood. We determined thereafter always to 
carry a couple of blunt ones for bird-shooting. 

Soon after passing the grouse, I caught a 
glimpse of some black thing that bobbed 
through the snow into a balsam thicket. We 
went over there and came to the trail of a 
fisher, the-largest member of the weasel family. 
As I had often seen the large, glossy black 
pelts of these animals brought into the fort by 
Indians and company trappers, I was anxious 
to get a close view of one alive. I looked for 
it farther along in the snow; but Pitamakan, 
who was gazing up into the trees, all at once 
grasped my arm and pointed at a small red- 
furred creature that, running to the end of a 
long bough, leaped into the next tree. 

‘*Huh! Only a squirrel!’’ I said. But I 
had barely spoken when, hot after it, jumped 
the fisher, the most beautiful, agile animal that 
I had ever seen. It was considerably larger 
than a house cat. 

We ran, or rather waddled, as fast as we 
could to the foot of the fir, barely in time to 
see the fisher spring into the next tree, still in 
pursuit of the squirrel. The latter, making a 
circle in the branches, leaped back into the 
tree over our heads. The fisher was gaining 
on it, and was only a few feet behind its prey 
when, seeing us, it instantly whipped round 
and went out of that tree into the one beyond, 
and from that to another, and another, until it 
was finally lost to sight. 

‘*Oh, if we could only have got it!’’ I cried. 

‘*Never mind, there are plenty of them here, 
and we’ll get some before the winter is over,’’ 
said my companion. 

Although I had my doubts about that, I 
made no remark. Pitamakan was promising a 
lot of things that seemed impossible; needles 
and thread, for instance. ‘‘Let’s go on,’’ I 
said. ‘‘It is too cold for us to stand still.’’ 

We came now to the red willow thicket 
where the bull moose had frightened us. 
There a barely perceptible trough in the new- 
fallen snow marked where he and his family 
had wandered round and retreated, quartering 
down the valley. 

‘They are not far away, but I think we had 
better not hunt them until we have two bows,’’ 
Pitamakan remarked. 

Just below the red willows we saw our first 
deer, a large, white-tail doe, walking toward 
the river, and stopping here and there to snip 
off tender tips of willow and birch. We stood 
motionless while she passed through the open 
timber and into a fir thicket. 

‘*She is going to lie down in there. 
on,’’ said Pitamakan. 

He started toward the river and I followed, 
although I wondered why he didn’t go straight 
to the deer trail. Finally I asked him the 
reason, and right there I got a very important 
lesson in still-hunting. 

‘*All the animals of the forest lie down 
facing their back trail,’’ he explained. ‘‘Some- 
times they do more than that; they make a 
circle, and coming round, lie down where they 
can watch their trail. If an enemy comes 
along on it, they lie close to the ground, ears 
flattened back, until he passes on; then they 
get up slowly and sneak quietly out of hearing, 
and then run far and fast. Remember this: 
never follow a trail more than just enough to 
keep the direction the animal is traveling. 
Keep looking ahead, and when you see a likely 
place for the animal to be lying, a rise of 
ground, a side-hill or a thicket, make a circle, 
and approach it from the farther side. If the 
animal hasn’t stopped, you will come to its 
trail; but if you find no trail, go ahead slowly, 
a step at a time.’’ 

There was sound sense in what he told me, 
and I said so; but feeling that we were losing 
time, I added, ‘‘ Let’s hurry on now.’’ 

‘*It is because there is no hurry that I have 
explained this to you here,’’ he replied. ‘‘This 
is a time for waiting instead of hurrying. You 
should always give the animal plenty of chance 
to lie down and get sleepy.’’ 

The day was too cold, however, for longer 
waiting. We went on to the river, and were 
surprised to find that it was frozen over, except 
for long, narrow open places over the rapids. 
As there was no snow on the new-formed ice, 
walking on it was a great relief to our tired 
legs. A couple of hundred yards down-stream 
we came to the fir thicket, and walked past it. 
Since no fresh deer track was to be. found 
coming from the place, we knew that the doe 
was somewhere in it. 

Back we turned, and leaving the river, began 
to work our way in among the snow-laden 
trees, which stood so close together that we 
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could see no more than twenty or thirty feet 
jahead. I kept well back from Pitamakan, in 
order to give him every possible chance. It 
| was an anxious moment. Killing that deer 
| meant supplying so many of our needs! 

We had sneaked into the thicket for perhaps 
| fifty yards when, for all his care, Pitamakan 
grazed with his shoulder a snow-laden branch 
| of balsam, and down came the whole fluff of it. 
I saw the snow farther on burst up as if from 

















the explosion of a bomb, and caught just a 
glimpse of the deer, whose tremendous leaps 
were raising the feathery cloud. It had only 
a few yards to go in the open; but Pitamakan 
had seen it rise from its bed, and was quick 
enough to get a fair shot before it disappeared. 

**T hit it!’’ he cried. ‘‘I saw its tail drop! 
Come on.’’ 

That was a certain sign. When a deer of 
this variety is alarmed and runs, it invariably 
raises its short, white-haired tail, and keeps 
swaying it like the inverted pendulum of a 
clock; but if even slightly wounded by the 
hunter, it instantly claps its tail tight against 
its body and keeps it there. 

‘Here is blood!’? Pitamakan called out, 
pointing to some red spots on the snow. They 
were just a few scattering drops, but I consoled 
myself with thinking that an arrow does not 
let out blood like a rifle-ball because the shaft 


fills the wound. We soon came to the edge of | 


the fir thicket. Beyond, the woods were so 
open that we could see a long way in the direc- 
tion of the deer’s trail. We dropped to a walk, 
and went on a little less hopefully; the blood- 
droppings became more scattering, and soon not 
another red spot was to be seen—a bad sign. 

At last we found where the deer had ceased 
running, had stopped and turned round to 
look back. It had stood for some time, as was 
shown by the well-trodden snow. Even here 
there was not one drop of blood, and worst of 
all, from this place the deer had gone on at its 
natural long stride. 

‘Tt is useless for us to trail her farther,’’ 
said Pitamakan, dolefully. ‘‘Her wound is 
only a slight one; it smarts just enough to 
keep her traveling and watching that we don’t 
get a chance for another shot. ’’ 

I felt bad enough, but Pitamakan felt worse, 
because he thought that he should have made a 
better shot. 

*“‘Oh, never mind,’’ I said, trying to cheer 
him. ‘*There are plenty of deer close round 
here, and it is a long time until night. Go 
ahead. We’ll do better next time. ’’ 

‘*T am pretty tired,’’ he complained. ‘‘Per- 
haps we had better go to camp and start out 
rested to-morrow. ’’ 

1 had not thought to take the lead and break 
trail a part of the time; of course he was tired. 
I proposed to do it now, and added that it 
would be a good plan to walk on the ice of the 
river and look carefully into the timber along 
the shores for meat of some kind. 

‘*You speak truth!’’ he exclaimed, his face 
brightening in a way that was good tosee. ‘‘Go 
ahead; let’s get over there as quick as possible. ’’ 

In a few minutes we were back on the ice, 
where he took the lead again. And now for 
the first time since leaving camp—except for a 
few minutes after the shot at the deer—I felt 
sure that with so much game in the valley we 
should kill something. On the smooth, new 
ice, our moccasins were absolutely noiseless ; we 
were bound to get a near shot. Inside of half 
an hour we flushed several coveys of grouse, 
and saw an otter and two mink; but there 
were so many tracks of big game winding 
round on the shore and in and out of the timber 
that we paid no attention to the small fry. 

It was at the apex of a sharp point, where 
the river ran right at the roots of some big 
pines, that we saw something that sent a thrill 
of expectation through us ; the snow on a willow 
suddenly tumbled, while the willow itself trem- 
bled as if something had hit it. We stopped 
and listened,. but heard nothing. Then nearer 
to us the snow fell from another bush; from 
another closer yet, and Pitamakan made ready 
to shoot just as a big cow elk walked into 
plain view and stopped, broadside toward us, 
not fifty feet away. 

“‘Oh, now it is meat sure,’’ I thought, and 
with one eye on the cow and the other on my 
companion, I waited breathlessly. 

For an instant Pitamakan held the bow 
motionless, then suddenly drew back the cord 
with a mighty pull, whirled half-round on the 
slippery ice and sat down, with the bow still 
held out in his left hand. From each end of it 
dangled a part of the cord! 

That was a terrible disappointment. Such 
a fair chance to get a big fat animal lost, all 
because of that weak bowstring! The elk had 
lunged out of sight the instant Pitamakan 
moved. He sat for a moment motionless on 
the ice, with bowed head, a picture of utter 
dejection. Finally he gave a deep sigh, got up 
slowly and listlessly, and muttered that we had 
better go home. 

‘*Wait! Let’s knot the cord together,’’ I 
proposed. ‘‘That may have been the one weak 
place in it.’ 

He shook his head in a hopeless way and 
started up-stream, but after a few steps halted, 
and said, ‘‘I have no hope, but we’ll try it.’’ 

The cord had been several inches longer than 
was necessary, and after the knot was made it 
was still long enough to string the bow. When 
it was in place again, Pitamakan’ gave it a 
half-pull, a harder one, then fitted an arrow 
and drew it slowly back; but before the head 
of the shaft was anywhere near the bow, frip ! 
went the cord, broken in a new place. We 
were done for unless we could get a new and 
serviceable cord! Without a word Pitamakan 
started on and I followed, my mind all a jumble 
of impossible plans. 

We followed the winding river homeward in 








preference to the shorter route through the 
deep snow. The afternoon was no more than 
half-gone when we arrived at the little shelter, 
rebuilt the fire and sat down to roast some 
rabbit meat. 

‘*We can’t even get any more rabbits,’’ I 
said. ‘‘There are so many knots in our strings 
that a slip-noose can’t be made with them. ’’ 

‘“‘That is true, brother,’’ said Pitamakan, 
‘*so we have but one chance left. If there is 
a bear in that cave across the river we have 
got to kill him.’’ 

‘*With clubs ?”’ 


‘*Yes, of course. I told you that my dream 
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forbids the cutting of my hair, and so there is 
no way to make a bowstring.’’ 

**Come on! Come on!’’ I said, desperately. 
**Let’s go now and have it over.’’ 

We ate our rabbit meat as quickly as possi- 
ble, drank from the spring, and by the help 
of the indispensable ‘‘anvil’’ and our cutting 
stones we got us each a heavy, green birch 
club. 

Then we hurried off to the river. Al- 
though much snow had fallen since we had seen 
the black bear’s tracks there, its trail was still 
traceable up through the timber toward the cave. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CAMEL’S back is, we know, broken by 
the last straw. Sometimes the disaster 
is more dangerous to the straw than to 

the camel; especially so if the straw is, not a 
dried-up grain stalk, but a hundred-and- 
seventy-pound man, and the camel a rotten 
rope bridge over a cafion two hundred feet 
deep. 

Dana Pierson was a civil engineer, sent out 
to Peru by the New York contracting firm of 
Slosson Brothers to make a 
preliminary survey for a rail- 
road from the coast to an 
old silver-mine at Chuqui- 
saca, unworked since the days 
of the Incas. Reaching Lima 
early in December, he found 
that the firm’s agent had al- 
ready engaged as his guide a 
Peruvian half-breed, Pedro 
Salinas. 

The young American had 
been a mile-runner in college. 
As he looked Pedro over crit- 
ically, and noted his sloping 
shoulders and hollow chest, 
he decided that physically 
the mestizo had neither 
strength nor staying power, 
and that mentally he lacked 
both grit and intelligence. 

Christmas found the two 
far within the mountains. 
Two months, full of hard- 
ship, they spent on the 
survey. Each carried a forty- 
pound pack. Although now 
and then they slept in the 
adobe hut of a hospitable 
native, principally they 
camped in the open. For 
food they had tea, hardtack 
and canned beef, which they 
varied with an occasional 
hare, shot with Dana’s re- 
volver, and boiled in an 
aluminum kettle on his portable aleohol-stove. 

From the outset the college athlete had to 
confess himself in the wrong, at least about 
Pedro’s physical prowess. The half-breed’s 
sinews seemed tireless, his lungs leathern. 
When lofty altitudes set Dana gasping for 
breath, the guide strode on, unaffected. Sev- 
eral times he carried the engineer’s pack in 
addition to his own. Dana grew to like the 
mestizo so well as almost to forget that he was 
a Spanish-American and had no grit. 

By February the survey was completed. 
The route proved feasible; the mine promised 
a rich return. Dana must get to Callao as 
quickly as possible, and report to his employers. 

“Do you know any short way out?’’ he 
asked Pedro. 

** Si, sevior,’’ answered the half-breed, ‘‘there 
is the camino real [royal road], the old Span- 
ish route from the mine. It will take us to the 
coast intwo weeks. But it is a hard journey.’’ 

‘*We’ll start to-morrow, ’’ said Dana. 

Pedro had spoken truly; it was a hard trip. 
Fallen to ruin after generations of disuse, the 
camino real was little better than no road at 
all. Day after day the two traveled along 
narrow paths, mere llama tracks, now strug- 
gling knee-deep in snow over some lofty pass, 
now threading deep cafions overhung by ap- 
palling cliffs. Dana was glad when, one night 
after a particularly hard day, Pedro said: 

‘*We leave the mountains to-morrow.’’ 

The next morning they forsook the Spanish 
road for a short cut from a recently abandoned 
mine. Noon found them in a cafion only fifty 
feet wide, picking their way cautiously along 
a ledge swept bare of dust by the strong wind. 
Their right shoulders brushed against a wall 
of brown rock two hundred feet high, while 
on their left, two hundred feet below, roared a 
turbulent stream. 

Pedro was ahead. On rounding an abrupt 
angle, he halted. ‘‘ El puente!’’ he exclaimed, 
pointing. ‘‘The bridge of the condors.’’ 

Just in front of them the ledge on which 
they were proceeding ended, and across the 
chasm a similar ledge began; a rope bridge 
joined thetwo. Even as they looked, a yellow- 
fleeced vicuvia darted across it and disappeared 








round a bend in the ravine. Dana viewed the 
Swaying span with an engineer’s eye. 

It was suspended from two large cables, 
attached to ring-bolts in the rock. Two other 
cables, similarly secured, their ends on a level 
with the ledges, formed the edges of the foot- 
way. On each wall, four feet below the path, 
still another pair of rings afforded fastening 
points for stays, running to the middle of the 








bridge, to keep it from swinging. A network 
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THEN HE WAS DASHED AGAINST THE ROCK 


of rope, covered with a mat of coarse fiber, 
formed the footway. As the structure strained 
in the blast above the awful gulf, it appeared 
spidery and insecure. Bleached ‘‘tag-ends’’ 
hung from it everywhere. One of the stays 
had broken, and dangled down the cliff. 

Dana hesitated. Stained though the cables 
were, they seemed outwardly sound; but he 
could not tell what havoc time and weather 
might have worked inside those hempen 
strands. Still, it was only fifty feet. He 
thought of his report. 

‘*Voy adelante [I proceed], sevior.’’ 

Stepping out on the weather-beaten mat, 
Pedro walked across the rhythmically swaying 
span. ‘The cables complained stridently, and 
Dana held his breath; but no disaster oc- 
curred, and soon Pedro was safe on the oppo- 
site ledge. Now it was the engineer’s turn. 

Dana’s pack raised his weight to over two 
hundred pounds—a weight larger by a quarter 
than that which the bridge had just supported. 
Scrutinizing the rusty rings over his head, he 
saw that they had eaten into the hawsers. Yet 
although the loops would not hold much longer, 
surely they would stand the strain for just once. 
| Besides, Pedro’s black eyes were watching 
|him. Hesitating no longer, he set foot on the 
| matting. 

The bridge buckled. Behind and in front 
the straining cables pulled taut against the 
rings. Dana kept close to the left side, for the 
hand-line on the right hung in tags between 
the suspending ropes five feet apart. He pressed 
forward as fast as he dared. 

Just as he gained the middle and. lowest 
point, the span gave a sickening swing. Fear- 
ful of being hurled off, he dropped forward on 
his hands and knees. 

The shock put a sudden strain on the cables. 
Behind came a dull cracking of rotten rope. 

**Sefior! Sefior!’’ 

Pedro’s cry of horror was still ringing through 
the ravine when the right cable tore away 
from the ring, and the right side of the foot- 
way dropped suddenly down. 

Clutching desperately at the hand -line, 
Dana rose, and hurried on. Before he had 








gone two yards, he broke through a thin spot 
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in the matting, and one leg went down between 
the interlaced ropes. 

Both for the engineer and for his guide the 
next few seconds were terrible. Prone on the 
twisted bridge, weighed down by his pack, 
Dana struggled to draw his leg back through 
the ropes. On the point of succeeding, he 
caught a glimpse of Pedro’s face. The mestizo 
was staring, horrified, across the cafion. The 
second cable was threatening to give way. 

Barely had the engineer freed himself, and 
begun crawling toward the cliff, when the 
loop tore through, just as its mate had done. 
One after the other the road cables parted, and 
then at short intervals the two rear stays 
broke also. Instantly that end of the bridge, 
deprived of all support, dropped, and swung 
across the ravine. 

More from instinct than from reason, Dana, 
the instant before the last stay yielded, had 
thrown himself flat and wound his arms round 
the outer ropes of the footway. In the quick, 
dizzy swoop that followed, he looked down 
sheer two hundred feet into the white river at 
the base of the brown wall. Then he was 
dashed against the rock. 

Fortunately, the cliff shelved back under the 
ledge where the middle cables were made fast. 
Otherwise he could never have kept his hold. 
Fortunately, too, when the disaster happened, 
he had only about fifteen feet farther to go. 
Otherwise he would have struck the wall with 
enough force to knock him off. As it was, 
although fearfully shaken, he was able to 
cling fast. The moment the bridge became 
still, he began to climb. 

The entire weight of the 
bridge and of the clambering 
engineer was now supported 
by the cables attached to the 
two suspension and the two 
roadway ring-bolts; the re- 
maining stay did not count. 
How long would they hold? 
Could Dana gain the ledge 
before they parted? 

With knuckles bruised and 
bleeding from their violent 
contact with the cliff, he lifted 
himself foot by foot, and 
neared the swarthy face that 
stared down at him. Pedro 
could do nothing to help him 
—yet. Suddenly something 
gave way above. There was 
a horrified exclamation, and 
the half-breed’s face disap- 
peared. A second later the 
bridge slumped, and hung 
sidewise. The higher cable 
on the left had yielded. 

Dread set Dana climbing 
faster still. The other large 
cable would soon part; and 
when that went, the bridge 
would drop into the gorge. 
A cracking above froze his 
blood. His head was now 
less than a yard below the 
road. He lunged desperately 
upward, and caught both 
hands over the edge of the shelf just as the 
second cable broke. 

The roadway hawsers snapped like rotten 
tow. Inktantly the fabric of rope whisked 
downward. It would have taken him down, 
too, had not a pair of lean brown hands closed 
like iron upon his wrists. Pedro had thrown 
himself flat on the ledge, and added his strength 
to that of the engineer. 

For a brief space Dana hung rigid, his head 
almost on a level with the shelf. Far below 
he heard the mass of rope and matting splash 
into the water. Then came silence, broken 
only by the two men’s labored breathing. 

How could Dana get upon the ledge, even 
with the help of the guide? A shudder went 
through him, as he thought of the depth beneath 
his dangling feet. Then Pedro’s voice spoke 
quietly : 

‘*Can you hold yourself a moment, sefior?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the engineer. 

Very carefully the half-breed relaxed his 
hold of the other’s wrists. Then a knife 
flashed, and presently Dana’s pack went tum- 
bling into the cafion. Again Pedro’s strong 
hands resumed their grip. Again he spoke: 

‘*Put your foot on the bolt, sefior.’’ 

Dana had forgotten the ring to which the 
stay had been fastened; he moved his knee 
slightly to the right, and touched it. A second 
later his toe rested on it. 

The guide raised himself on one knee. His 
straining eyeballs glared down on the Ameri- 
can; his lips drew back from his teeth. He 
was prepared for a supreme effort; but his 
voice did not vary from its calm, even tone: 

**Now!’’ 

Grasping the ring on the roadway with both 
hands, Dana pushed on the stay-bolt with his 
toe. Pedro braced himself, and swayed slowly 
back. Even in his deadly peril, Dana could 
not help noting the iron strength of that grip. 
For an instant both lives trembled in the 
balance. Then the half-breed stiffened him- 
self, and the engineer lay safe upon the ledge. 

The gratitude in Dana’s hand-shake Pedro 
understood; but he did not understand that 
it also contained a silent apology for a previous 
misjudgment of his courage. 
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THE POSTMASTER- GENERAL AS AN AERIAL MAIL-CARRIER 


FACT AND COMMENT. 

WORD to the wise is unnecessary ; it is the 

foolish who need to be told. 

HICAGO is considering a project that will 

add a hundred acres yearly to the area of 
one of its parks without public expense. ‘Ac- 
cording to the plan, contractors will use ashes 
and material from excavations to fill in Lake 
Michigan, adjacent to Grant Park. As com- 
pared with old methods of disposal, the saving 
will be so great that the contractors will them- 
selves build the necessary retaining walls. 


HE American Museum of Natural History 

in New York has lately acquired a valua- 
ble hole. It is a glacial pot-hole, two feet in 
diameter, and between three and four feet 
deep. Some of the stones which bored it, 
through the action of glacial waters, are still 
lying in the bottom. Students of St. Law- 
rence University found it in St. Lawrence 
County, and the museum had it cut out. The 
hole itself does not weigh much, but the lime- 
stone walls weigh between ten and fifteen tons. 


BAND of deaf and dumb musicians would 

seem to be an impossibility. But that is 
not the case, for in the New York Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb— 
the first military school for the deaf in the 
world—there is a band of twenty-nine musi- 
eians who have a repertoire of one hundred 
and eighty-five selections which they play with 
great accuracy and sweetness. The vibrations 
of musie seem to vitalize the hearing nerves so 
that some boys regarded as totally deaf become 
what is usually termed ‘‘very hard of hearing. ’’ 


UR readers will notice this week a change 

in the make-up of this page. To those— 
and we hope there are many—who will miss 
the two articles of an anecdotal character which 
have for some time occupied a place in the fourth 
column, we hasten to say a reassuring word. 
There need be no regrets. The change does 
not mean loss, but only a transfer. The two 
articles will appear as usual in each issue; but 
one will be printed on the page containing the 
poems, the other on that which carries the 
health article. The change means an increase 
in the space devoted to editorial articles and a 
broadening of the scope of the human interests 
with which they will deal. 


STMASTER-GENERAL Hitchcock is 

the first American official aerial mail-carrier. 
On September 26th he took a bag of mail by 
aeroplane from the aviation field in the suburbs 
ef New York to the Mineola post-office. The 
next day he commissioned Mr. Earle L. Oving- 
ton, who had been acting as a mail-carrier for 
several days, to continue, with the official sanc- 
tion of the government, for the rest of the week. 
When Mr. Ovington started on his _trans- 
continental flight in competition for the prize of 
$50,000 offered by Mr. Hearst, he was author- 
ized to carry mail from New York to Los 
Angeles. The regular use of the aeroplane for 
postal service is, however, not yet practical. An 
experimental service in England was given up 
after a few trials. 





ACTS occasionally depend for their interest 
upon their juxtaposition. For example, | 
human hair worth rather more than forty | 
thousand dollars was shipped to the United | 
States from Hongkong in 1907; in 1908 twice 
as much was shipped. Then the imperial | 
assent to cutting off the queues of the Chinese | 
men was given. In 1910 nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of human hair | 
came to this country from Hongkong. Last | 
year reports were printed that women in differ- 
ent parts of the country had contracted some 
skin disease after wearing a ‘‘rat’’ or a 
‘‘switch”’ of false hair. In the first six months 
of the present year the shipments of hair from 
Hongkong to this market amounted in value to 
less than sixty thousand dollars. 
[x Montana there are places where, years 
ago, prospectors washed the gravel of the 
river-banks for gold. Returns were small and 
the claims were abandoned. To-day the dis- 
carded gravel of those early placer-mines is 
yielding rich returns in rubies and sapphires. 
Somewhat the same kind of change has taken 
place in the ‘‘Great American Desert’’ of the 
old geographies. Where the settlers of the 





| dealing, will have created something to control 


| in city and state. 


eighties failed, because of the light rainfall, 
their successors of the present day, as Senator 
Newlands points out on another page, are 
making large profits from the soil. The earlier 
settlers did not know what to raise or how to 
raise it. The ‘‘dry farmer’’ has learned both. 
The results are of interest to the whole coun- 
try; for ‘‘dry farming’’ is only another name 
for intensive cultivation, and the methods of 
the men who have conquered the semiarid 
region are quite as applicable to New Eng- 
land or the middle West. 
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IN AUTUMN. 


No plant would from the eager frost 
Redeem one blossom it hath lost. 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 

N September 20th the world first learned 
that ‘‘in spite of official Italian denials, ’’ 
there was uneasiness in Constantinople 

in respect of Italian designs on Tripoli. On 
the 30th, ten days later, war had been declared, 
and a large part of the puny Turkish fleet had 
been destroyed. On October 5th, fifteen days 
from the first indication of ‘‘uneasiness,’’ 
Tripoli had passed under Italian control, and 
an Italian government was fully installed. 

Such haste, indicating rightly or wrongly a 
premeditated determination not to negotiate or 
to consider any other redress of the griev- 
ances than a surrender of the vilayet of Tripoli, 
has been generally condemned by the public 
opinion of Europe and America. No doubt 
Italy had grievances; but those which it has 
mentioned in its official statements are such 
as are always to be expected from Oriental 
governments and peoples, and called for no 
such radical remedy as Italy chose to apply. 

Aside from the moral aspect of the conduct 
of Italy, the affair is interesting in many ways. 
Internationally, it may lead to most serious 
consequences. Turkey is woefully weak. It 
holds by the slenderest ties some of the prov- 
inces which successive wars and peace con- 
gresses have left it. Some of them are ready to 
revolt and throw off Turkish authority when- 
ever the time seems ripe for such a movement. 
The Cretans wish to join Greece, but the powers 
refuse to allow the transfer of allegiance. 
Turkey would like to regain Thessaly, ceded 
in 1881 to Greece, but the powers will not allow 
that. In fact, unless the powers intervene to 
prevent it, the ever-threatening Eastern ques- 
tion may be reopened, with the probability of a 
terrible war. 

But although Europe strongly disapproves 
ef the action of Italy, it does not interfere. 
Turkey appeals in vain for moral support, and 
when the appeal is unheeded it yields without 
a struggle. Yet Europe knows that its interest 
is that Turkey shall not be destroyed or ren- 
dered impotent. Its attitude, which is one of 
annoyance rather than of indifference, suggests 
the thought that the nations of the world are 
still far from forming such a community for 
mutual protection and the rights of all, as finds 
expression in the constitution of a state or a 
nation. Society does not look on calmly while 
a bold man, on a pretext formed by himself, 
seizes the property of his neighbor. 

After all, why does Italy desire Tripoli? It 
is a worn-out country, with a population of 
about two persons to a square mile. Less than 
ten thousand of the population are Europeans. 
It has no trade of importance. Possibly Italy 
can make something of it. That is the only 
consolation the world can derive from what took 
place in that eventful fortnight in September. 

Some day such an act as that of Italy will 
become impossible. A cynic may say that it 
will become impossible only when all the land 
of the earth has been seized and appropriated 
by ‘‘civilized’? powers. Let us hope that 
before that time the growth of international 
morality, and a sentiment of international fair- 


the conduct of nations—an agency correspond- 
ing to the police foree and the courts of justice 
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THAT FIRST JOURNEY. 

HE first ride on the railroad is an event of | 

childhood that never quite fades from 

memory. It is one of the pinnacles among 

recollections. In that first mad whirl across 

country the child gets his earliest hint of the 
mystery of distance. 

You sit very close to the window, and press 
your nose against the pane. That is of great 
importanee; for some reason, never explained 
optically, the scene takes on fairer hues when 
the tip of your nose is flattened. As you sit 
the whole world wheels by in panorama. The 
telegraph-poles go lurching past; the meadow- 
lands flow smoothly away; the meadow-lands, 





in turn, give place to woods or underbrush or 
swamp; the silhouette of the hill sky-line is 
always changing. Cities come and go, and 
you wonder at their endless brick, their noisy 
streets, their hurrying people. The whole 
world seems alive, and that with familiar 
things. A brood of chicks like yours at home 
circles about their mother; a cow like yours, 
chewing endlessly, hardly raises her head to 
gaze, impassive, at the train; a youngster like 
your little brother plays in a sunny dooryard ; 
a smiling face, like your own mother’s, watches 
him from the cottage window. 

You gaze and gaze at the unceasing pano- 
rama, in the vain attempt to stamp each pic- 
ture on your memory before the next appears. 
Arriving at last,—to the arms of waiting aunt 
or grandmother,—you rightly feel much older 
in the experience of life. For the first time 
you have tasted something that should never, 
as long as you live, lose its flavor—the mystery 
and thrill of travel. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


In the eoin ye pay ye shall be repaid, 
When your wages at last fall due. 
Selected. 
* © 


FOR THE TRAINED WOMAN. 
HE college woman often goes into teach- 
ing because she does not know that there 
are other occupations in which the demand 
for workers is relatively much greater. As 
a matter of fact, there lie before her almost 
as many opportunities as lie before her brother. 

Her problem—and it is a very difficult one— 
is to find her chance. Unless she wishes to 
teach, she can get small help either from com- 
mercial employment agencies or college boards 
of recommendation. 

The employer, for his part, has a similar 
difficulty. How is he to find a trained woman 
of the right kind for the vacancy he has to fill? 
Te seek through all the higher educational 
institutions would be ‘to give much time and 
effort for a very doubtful result. 

To meet this situation, at least for New 
York City, the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations has just been started through the joint 
efforts of the New York alumne associations 
of Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Rad- 
eliffe, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley colleges, and 
of the Cornell Woman’s Club of New York. 

Although the clients of the bureau need not 
be college graduates, they must have the 
equivalent of a college education. This rule 
has been made because the woman whose 
preparation has cost the most time and money 
has the greatest difficulty in finding an occu- 
pation that will pay a suitable return on 
her investment. The advisory board consists 
of the chief executive officers of the colleges 
that have joined in the undertaking. The 
office staff is professional, and is organized 
and paid on the same basis as the staff of a 
commercial employment agency-; but the thou- 
sand and more women who make up the 
parent alumnez associations. voluntarily codp- 
erate with it by reporting suitable business 
vacancies and contributing information about 
the many occupations with which they are 
directly or indirectly familiar. 

The bureau will not only bring together the 
prospective employer and employé, but also 
gather all information likely to help a girl in 
making up her mind what occupation she shall 
fit herself for. This information will be at the 
disposal of the students of all the colleges 
concerned. 

Nor is this all. Other organizations of na- 
tional range are planning to do the work on a 
national scale. The plan will probably succeed, 
for it supplies a real economic demand. 
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SUGAR. 

UDDENLY and without warning to con- 
S sumers, the price of sugar in nearly all 

parts of the world began this summer to 
rise. Late in September the price in the 
United States reached six and two-thirds cents 
wholesale and seven cents retail. Not since 
1889 has the price been so high. 

It is interesting, however, to recall the fact 
| that the price was never so low as seven cents 
a ‘pound until 1885. In 1870 the price was 
thirteen and a half cents, and it did not fall 
below ten cents until nearly ten years later. 

In the forty years since 1870 the price has 
been falling, and consumption and supply have 
been steadily increasing. At present, this coun- 
try uses enough sugar to give eighty pounds a 
year to every man, woman and child in it. 

Many European governments have paid boun- 
ties to encourage the manufacture of sugar. 
In the early days of the practise, they taxed 
the refined sugar to raise the money for the 





bounties—a course that, by forcing shopkeepers 
to raise the price of the refined sugar, limited 
its home consumption. As a consequence, the 
manufacturers were forced to dump their sur- 
plus in whatever foreign market they could find 
—to the serious demoralization of the sugar 
trade. 

Upon this situation followed many inter- 
national attempts to regulate bounties on the 
one hand, and on the other, to protect sugar 
manufacturers in countries where no bounties 
were paid. In Europe there is now an agree- 
ment by which bounty-fed sugar, on entering 
a foreign country, is taxed to the extent of 
the bounty. By the same agreement, Russia, 
which produces much more sugar than it con- 
sumes, and which pays a bounty to its manu- 
facturers, is not permitted to sell more than a 
fixed amount in the European market. 

Although not a party to the European agree- 
ment, the United States has provided in its 
tariff law that bounty-fed sugar must pay not 


_| only the regular duty, but an additional duty 


equal to the bounty. For several years it has 
enforced this provision against Russian sugar. 

At the present time, Russia has almost a 
million tons of sugar which, but for hostile 
tariff regulations, might be sold in Europe and 
America. If this Russian sugar could be sold 
freely, the available supply, which is small on 
account of a short crop, would be increased, and 
the price would drop. 
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HABIT. 
VERY boy has been told over and over 
again how tyrannous is a bad habit. Per- 
haps he knows something about it from 
personal experience; he has found it hard to 


stop ‘‘putting things off,’’ or leaving his hat, 


in any place but the right one. 

Whatever his own small experience may be, 
he has too probably seen the evil illustrated in 
some unfortunate man of the community. This 
man—perhaps in many ways estimable, and 
sincerely ashamed of his infirmity — cannot 
escape from the terrible habit of drink, although 
it is destroying him and ruining his family. 
The man is called the ‘‘slave’’ of his habit, 
and the term is not too strong. The boy has 
doubtless had him pointed out as the terrible 
example that he is. 

The boy thus realizes that bad habits are as 
hard to escape from as quicksands, and that is 
well; but he is too likely to think at the same 
time that to live honestly and reputably is as 


difficult as walking a tight rope, on which you. 


can keep your balance only with the greatest 
difficulty, if at all. The outlook seems to him 
discouraging. But when the boy takes this 
view, and asks, ‘‘What’s the use of trying?’’ 
he forgets one peculiarity of the law of habit. 

All habit is extraordinarily tenacious—not 
only the bad, but the good. A good man 
would find it as hard to become a villain 
as a villain finds it to become a saint, or 
a drunkard to remain sober. That is why 
the formation of habits of sobriety, industry 
and thrift is so important; even if you would, 
you cannot easily elude their protecting power. 
It can be done, of course, just as the drunkard 
can sometimes reform, but the point is that the 
difficulty is as great in one ease as in the other. 

It is encouraging to think that although good 
habits are hard to attain, they are a solid and 
permanent acquisition. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ATURAL VEGETATION.—The Bureau 
of Plant Industry has been studying, with 
valuable results, the indications of the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the land given by the 
natural grasses of the Great Plains region. The 
prevalence of certain types of grasses shows at 
a glance the nature of the soil and the charac- 
ter of the water-supply with regard to rainfall, 
run-off and penetration. Three principal re- 
gions are noted: short-grass land, wire-grass 
land and bunch-grass land. The wire-grass land 
is the most valuable, because of its intermediate 
position between short-grass land, which is 
productive in good years, but subject to water 
failure, and bunch-grass land, which is resist- 
ant to the effects of drought, but relatively 
lacking in nutritive material. 
& 
EW STEEL CONVERTER.—Considerable 
interest is taken in England in the working 
of the stoek oil-fired converter for steel manu- 
facture. It resembles a Bessemer converter in 
form, but for fuel it uses crude petroleum, 
and the air is blown down upon the top of the 
molten metal instead of passing up through it. 
The oil fuel is supplied by pipes until the 
charge of metal is melted, when the pipes are 
withdrawn and the blowing process is begun. 
For a three-ton converter the melting requires 
about an hour and a half, and the blowing from 























15 to 20 minutes. The steel produced is said | 
to have extraordinary strength. Castings of | 
remarkable thinness can be made of it. | 
. | 
he pene RADIATION AND HEALTH. 
Prof. John Milne suggests that certain exper- | 
iments made by him, showing that photographic | 
effects are produced by some form of radiation 
from chalk and granite in the Isle of Wight and | 
Cornwall, —radiation which he thinks is prob- | 
ably of an electrical nature,—may possibly | 
throw light upon differences of climate observed | 
in places which are relatively near together. | 
Future research, he thinks, may perhaps show | 
that the well-being of living things on the sur- | 
face of our earth is more dependent upon its | 
radiations than has hitherto been supposed. 


& 


UTOMOBILES AND POULTRY.—Dr. 
H. B. Fantham has a new complaint to | 
make against the dust-raising automobile. He | 
has noticed in England a great increase of | 
coccidiosis, and similar parasitical diseases, | 
among the poultry and game-birds. He as-| 
cribes it to the increasing pollution of the air 
with road dust, which conveys the seeds of 
these diseases to the food and water consumed 
by the birds. He urges that precautions be 
taken to protect them from polluted air, and that 
measures be adopted to increase the vitality of 
the young birds in order to enable them to resist | 
the onset of disease of this kind. 


EW SPECIFIC GRAVITY BALANCE. 

In the ordinary specific gravity balance the 
substance under investigation is weighed, as 
Archimedes is said to have weighed King 
Hiero’s crown, in water, and from the weight 
of the water displaced the specific gravity of 
the substance is calculated. Prof. A. F. 
Rogers of Stanford University has devised a 
balance which does away with the necessity of 
a calculation. The specific gravity of the sub- 
stance weighed is read directly from a gradua- 
tion on the beam of the balance. In practise, 
with specimens of mineral weighing only two 
or three grams, the indications have been found 
accurate to about two units in the second deci- 
mal place. ® 


RCHEOLOGICAL TREASURE-TROVE 
Avery remarkable find has been made during 

the excavation of the sand-buried city of Meroe, 
in the Egyptian Sudan. It is a bronze head of 
, .. double life size, in 
' perfect condition, 
with eyes of alabas- 
ter, the iris of which 
is inlaid and the pupil 
of which is repre- 
sented by dark glass. 
The head is pro- 
nounced by experts 
to be the work of a 
Roman artist about 
the time of the birth 
of Christ. There is 
some uneertainty 
, whether it is a por- 
trait of Germanicus 
or of the Emperor Augustus, but the weight 
of opinion leans toward Augustus. It was 
found in a pocket of clean sand at the entrance 
to a great columned hall connected with a 
series of palaces adjoining the temple of Amon. 


& 


TEREOSCOPIC COLORS.—Improve- 

ments in the stereoseopic effect of relief-maps 
have been attained in Vienna by means of a new 
color scheme worked out by Herr G. Freytag. 
The effect is well shown when a square is col- 
ored with the reds in the center, and the yel- 
lows, greens and blues ranged outside the red 
in the order named. Such a square appears to 
the eye to be raised in the center. If the order 
of the colors is reversed, the central part of the 
square appears to be depressed. In arranging 
the colors, the tints are varied by careful grad- 
uation, and violent contrasts are avoided. 


& 


HE INDISPENSABLE CAMEL. —On his 
return from a trip across the Sahara to Lake 
Chad, Mons. F. Foureau said recently, ‘‘My 
trip is the burial of the trans-Saharan railway 
idea.’? Other explorers agree with him in the 
opinion that a great railroad across the desert 
cannot be financially successful. The railroad 
can succeed in comparatively rich countries 
only, and Africa, they say, must always be 
poor in comparison with Europe.. Railroads 
may be built near the sea, and along some of 
the rivers, but for interior traffie, and the indus- 
trial development of the inner parts of the 
region, the ancient camel caravans 

must be depended on. 


2 & & 


CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


jos ANGELES EXPLOSION CASE.—The 

trial of John J. and James B. McNamara, 
charged with murder, arising out of the wreck- 
ing by an explosion of the building of the Los 
Angeles Times, on October 1, 1910, was begun 
in Los Angeles on October 11th. The prose- 
cution, the chief witness of which is Ortie E. 
McManigal, charges that the McNamaras, who 
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are labor leaders, arranged the explosion as 
part of a campaign of reprisal against the Los 
Angeles Times for its long - continued fight 
against union labor. McManigal confessed 
that he was an agent or confederate of the 
McNamaras. The defense is a general denial, 
backed by the assertion that the explosion, 
which wrecked the building and killed about a 
score of persons, was caused by the accidental 
ignition of escaping gas. Labor-unions through- 
out the country have contributed to the defense 
of the accused. Their leaders insist that the 
arrest of the men is part of a plot to discredit 
labor organizations. 
® 

HE TURKO-ITALIAN WAR. — The 

Italians took possession of the city of Tripoli 
on October 5th, after a bombardment of two 
days. Rear-Admiral Borea d’Olmo was made 
governor. The native police volunteered to 
serve under the Italians, and many other native 
officers accepted the new régime without pro- 
test. At about the same time the Turkish fort 
at Hodeda, on the Arabian coast of the Red 

















SCENE OF THE WAR. 


Sea, fired at the Italian cruiser Aretusa. The 
Aretusa returned the fire, and later sank a 
Turkish gunboat. In the ASgean Sea, a Turk- 
ish fort at St. Jean de Medua fired on an Italiah 
vessel, and a torpedo-boat destroyer returned 
the fire. To prevent further hostilities on the 
Albanian coast, the Italian plan of campaign 
was modified. On October 8th the Victor 
Emmanuel took Tobruk, on the Gulf of Bomba, 
on the coast of Barca, several hundred miles 
east of Tripoli. On the same day a proclamation 
was issued by the Italians, suppressing slavery 
and the slave-trade in the whole vilayet of 
Tripoli. Turkey has issued an appeal to the 
powers for intervention to prevent further 
hostilities during negotiations ‘‘which will 
safeguard the interests of Italy while preserv- 
ing the sovereignty of Turkey. ’’ 
& 


HURCH UNION.—The reunion of the 
Baptist and Free Baptist churches, which 
separated about 100 years ago because of theo- 
logical differences, was formally effected on 
October ist, by the merging of the Free Bap- 
tist home and foreign missionary societies with 
the societies of the Baptists, by the absorption 
of the Free Baptist Morning Star by the 
Watchman, and by the transfer of the Sunday- 
school papers to the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. e ° 
HE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT arrived in 
Canada on October 12th, to assume the 
duties of governor-general as the successor of 
Earl Grey. e 


E AUSTIN FLOOD. —It was estimated, 
on October 8th, that 74 persons lost their 
lives in the flood of September 30th, caused by 
the bursting of the dam of the Bayless Pulp 
and Paper Company. 
& 
ros offer of $50,000 by Mr. 
William R. Hearst to the first man to cross 
the continent in an aeroplane within 30 days 
attracted several daring aviators. Robert G. 
Fowler started from San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 11th, and succeeded in reaching Emigrant 
Gap, California, in the foot-hills of the Sierras, 
when he had to abandon the attempt. James 
J. Ward started from New York on September 
13th, and gave up on September 22d, after 
reaching Addison, New York. C. P. Rodgers 
started from New York on September 17th, 
and on October 10th had reached Marshall, 
Missouri.——The German balloon, Berlin II, 
Lieut. Hans Gericke, pilot, won the endurance 
race for the Bennett cup on October 7th. 
Gericke was carried from Kansas City to Lady- 
smith, Wisconsin, a distance of 468 miles. 
& 


ECENT DEATHS.—Cornelius N. Bliss, 

Secretary of the Interior in the Cabinet of 
President McKinley, died October 9th, at the 
age of 78 years. He was treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee for 16 years, 
until he resigned in 1908. For the last 30 years 
he had been at the head of a large dry-goods 
commission house in New York.—— Joseph 
Very Quarles, United States district judge for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin since 1905, 
died October 7th, aged 67 years. He was 
United States Senator from Wisconsin for one 
term, 1899-1905.——John Bascom, president 
of the University of Wisconsin from 1874 
to 1887, died October 2d, aged 84 years. He 
was professor of rhetoric in Williams College 
before going to Wisconsin, and returnéd to 
Williams as lecturer on sociology and professor 
of political science. He was the author of many 
books on rhetoric, psychology and religion. 





Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its 
orbit around the sun travels 584,- 
000,000 miles; in the same time 
telephone messages travel 23,- 
600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. 
That means that the 7,175,000,000 
Bell conversations cover a distance 
forty times that traveled by the 
earth. 


Theseaggregate distances, which 
exceed in their total the limits of 
the Solar system, are actually con- 
fined within the boundaries of the 
United States. They show the 
progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the 
intensive intercommunication be- 
tween 90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could 
be possible in such a limited area 
were it not that each telephone 


When it is considered that each 
telephone connection includes re- 
plies as well as messages, the 
mileage of talk becomes even 
greater. 


is the center of one universal 
system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 











WALTHAM—a watch name recognized by every child; proved 
by over eighteen million WALTHAM owners; and endorsed 
by the practical watchmaking experience of every Jeweler. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


always stands for a timepiece of the highest excellence. Even lower 
priced Walthams maintain a wonderful record for accuracy. Between 


the popular grade and the Waltham Premier Maximus at $250—the 
watch de luxe of the world—are the several standard high-grade Waltham movements, 
offering models of exquisite design and workmanship, and guaranteeing timekeeping re- 
sults of unrivalled accuracy. High-grade Waltham movements are invariably named. 
Riverside, for instance, is always a good name to remember. Ask your Jeweler. 


: Write for handsome booklet containing much watch in- : 


formation and describing various Waltham movements. 
** It's Time You Owned a Waltham.”’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, : - Waltham, Mass. 
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MY PARSEE 





ITHIN the hearthfire’s ruddy glow, 
That heeds not storm nor drifting snow, 
While winds of winter wail and moan 
Across the homeless hills alone, 
She sits and muses on her mat 
In silence deep, my Persian cat; 
Dreaming of lands from whence she came— 
A Parsee at the shrine of flame! 


The winds increase, the flames aspire, 
And brighter glows the winter fire, 
But speechless still as any sphinx, 
Upon her mat she sits and blinks 

And dreams of other days and times— 
Of Eastern lands and Eastern climes; 
And far beyond the drifting snow 

She sees the Persian roses blow. 


For in her breast some spirit fine 

Of ancient Parsee has his shrine; 

And in the embers’ ruddy glow 

He sees the lights of long ago, 

And in the prisoned sap that sings 
Hears echoes of forgotten things ; 

And so her deep, contented purr 

Is song of firelight-worshiper. 

The oak-logs burn and fall apart 

To show the warm, red sunbeams’ heart; 
The embers turn to ashes gray— 

The ghost of summers passed away ; 
The storm goes by, the stars appear, 
But still the hearth-glow lends its cheer, 
While we sit dreaming just the same— 
Two Parsees at the shrine of flame. 


* © 


THE MISSION OF A PRISONER. 
IXTEEN years 
ago, in Texas, a 
3 man named Paul 
kd, Graynor killed an- 
other man in a dis- 
reputable quarrel. 
After a hard fight 
in court, he was 
sentenced to be hanged; but he obtained a new 
trial, and having been found guilty, was this 
time sentenced to imprisonment for forty years. 
He has now been in the state prison fifteen 
years. 

After his imprisonment a change came over 
the man. It was not merely sorrow and peni- 
tence for his crime, but a complete change of 
heart and purpose. He accepted his lot and 
undertook to make the best use possible of his 
opportunities. 

He became a sort of prison evangelist. Under 
his influence at least fifteen convicts have been 
converted, and having completed their terms 
of sentence, are leading useful lives; twenty- 
five still in the prison give good reason for 
believing that they will become righteous men 
and useful citizens. 

He has done more than preach. He has 
organized classes and taught stenography. Six 
of his pupiJs now hold good positions, four of 
them as court stenographers. He has also 
taught Spanish, boekkeeping and commercial 
arithmetic. His school within the prison has 
become a door of hope to many of his fellow 
convicts. 

Recently an effort was made to secure a 
pardon for Graynor. As his behavior in prison 
has been above reproach, there was no diffi- 
culty in winning official approval of the under- 
taking. Prison officials and friends outside 
agreed in recommending the pardon. 

The application went before the Governor of 
Texas, who, after an examination of the papers, 
gave his consent. The young convict, after 
having served fifteen of the forty years, was at 
liberty to go forth a free man. 

But now comes the strangest and most inter- 
esting part of the story. Graynor refused to 
accept a pardon. 

Happy as he must have been that liberty 
was within his reach, and that he had so lived 
as thus to commend himself to the authorities 
of the prison and the commonwealth, he still 
refused to accept the pardon. He sent word to 
the governor that he was worth nothing to the 
world outside, but that within the prison walls 
he had found a place of usefulness among his 
fellow convicts. 

So he faces the coming twenty-five years 
behind the bars, with rejoicing that thus he 
may fulfil his mission among those whom he 
can assist toward lives of hope and usefulness. 

The lesson of this man’s life is full of 
encouragement. The secret of it is the power 
of the spirit to conquer difficulties and break 
material bonds. The reason he is willing to 
remain in prison is because he has long since 
escaped from prison. 


. Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


Many a life that suffers from inevitable lim- 
itations which constitute a life imprisonment 
amid uncongenial surroundings, might become 









radiant and beautiful if it could discover the 
secret of this convict. Many a heart beating its 


life out in bitter and unavailing protest against: 


its unhappy conditions might become blessed in 
becoming a blessing to others. 


* ¢ 
A LOCK OF LINCOLN’S HAIR. 


L. John 8S. Mosby, the Southern cavalry 
i leader in the Civil War, has many memen- 

toes of that long and bloody struggle, but 
none which he treasures more jealously than a 
lock of dark hair wrapped in a faded yellow scrap 
of newspaper. The hair was cut from the head 
of Abraham Lincoln. It was Lincoln’s own hand 
which cut it, and the great war President himself 
who sent it. 


In the spring of 1863 the Army of the Potomac 
lay along the north bank of the Rappahannock, 
about fifty miles south of Washington. The inter- 
vening country was, of course, in the possession 
of the Union troops. Off in the recesses of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, about thirty miles west- 
ward, was Colonel Mosby, with a body of picked 
Southern cavalrymen, seeking to do what injury 
he could to the Federal outposts and lines of com- 
munication. 

About the middle of March there encamped at 
Fairfax Court-house, a Ling of about five hun- 
dred inhabitants, half-way between Washington 
and the army on the Rappahannock, a force of 
several thousand Union troops under General 
Stoughton. From a military point of view, his 
camp at Fairfax was i= | as safe as Boston. 
Between his own force and the Southern army, 
under General Lee, lay General Hooker’s great 
—— of the Potomac. Even Colonel Mosby’s 
small force—less than a hundred men—was thirty 
miles away. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Mosby determined to 
capture General Stoughton. Selecting twenty of 
his best troopers, he started, one drizzly March 
afternoon, for Stoughton’s some. was after 
midnight when he ran into the first picket, who 
was easily captured in the darkness. And thus, 
taking picket after picket in the black night, 
Colonel Mosby made his way without alarm into 
the village, until he entered General Stoughton’s 
bedchamber. The ea officer was compelled 
to dress and ageompeny s captors. The pitch- 
black, rainy night, and the fact that the men of 
both commands wore rubber capes of the same 
style, rendered it impossible for the prisoners. 
Stoughton included, to determine the number 0 
the enemy. With half a hundred prisoners and a 
hundred horses, Colonel Mosby quietly made his 
way se the camp, and was soon beyond reach 
of pursuit. 

the adventure created a stir in military quar- 
ters. Stoughton was roundly censured for allow- 
ing himself thus to be stolen from the midst of his 
troops, although he was in nowise to blame. 

President Lincoln, whose sense of humor noth- 
uench, remarked, when told of the 
affair, that he did not mind losing the general, but 
the hundred horses were a serious matter. ‘I can 
make a pee with the scratch of a pen,” he 
said, oe , “but I can’t make horses.” 

Shortly afterward Colonel Mosby, with a few 
companfons, was reconnoitering in the vicinity of 
Washington. On the road he encountered an old 
Dutch market-woman taking her garden-truck in 
her cart to dle it through the Washington 
streets. Colonel Mosby stopped and questioned 
her. Noticing a pair of scissors at her belt, and 
having heard of President Lincoln’s comments on 
General Stoughton’s capture, he said: 

” ou know Mr. Lincoln?” 

“Yah,” replied the old woman. “Seen him 
often, I have.” 

be a the scissors, Colonel Mosby cut off a 
lock of 
paper, handed it to the old woman, saying: 

“Tm Colonel Mosby. When you get to Wash- 
ington, go to the White House and tell the Presi- 
dent that Colonel ag a 4 sent him this lock of his 
hair; and say also that he is coming over into 
Washington some night to get a lock of the Presi- 
dent’s hair.” 

The old market-woman went her way, and 
Colonel Mosby rode back, and forgot the incident. 
Some weeks later, however, when making another 
reconnaissance in that neighborhood, the old 
woman hailed him from a roadside cottage. 
Hurrying into the cottage, she brought forth a 
pe 3 of newspaper, and delivered it to Colonel 

osby. 

“Here iss a lock of President Lincoln’s hair,” 
she said. “He tolt me to say to you that he hat 
rather you yould not come ofer to see him, and 
that he send it to you by me. Here it iss!” 


* © 


HOW DO ANIMALS LEARN? 


EN of science are working on a new problem 
M —how an animal’s way of perceiving things, 
and of remembering and thinking, differs 

from the human way. Every one has seen or heard 
of a dog that has learned to open a latched gate. 
Although it may have occurred to the observer 
that the dog’s way of acquiring the trick was per- 
haps unlike a man’s way, no one has been able to 
say, until recently, wherein the difference lies. Sci- 


entifically planned experiments have thrown light | q 


on this point. 


A man learns to open a difficult lock in one of 
two ways. Either he looks carefully at the lock 
and all its parts before he tries to open it, and 
sees whether he can reason out the best way to 
attack it, or he begins at once to manipulate it in 
various ways, until, by chance, he hits on the 
right way. : 

nh either case, unless he is an abnormally stupid 
erson, he well remembers how the thing was 
one, and if asked to open the lock a second time 
immediately afterward, will repeat the successful 
movement without any preliminary reasoning or 
any trial of wrong methods. Remembering how 
the thing was done means that the man recalls a 
mental image or picture of the successful move- 
ments, and t he can do this even when the lock 
is no longer present before him. 

About twelve years ago Professor Thorndike of 
the Teachers’ College of New York made the ex- 
periment of putting dogs and cats into boxes from 
which they could escape only by opening a door in 
a fo page | way, as, for example, pawing down a 
latch or pulling a loop of string. hen they thus 
succeeded in escaping, Ld were fed. 

He found, in the first place, that the animals 
never ssenpee to examine the fastenings before 
they attacked them. They simply clawed and 
scratched at random until they happened to make 
the right movement. The cats and dogs used a 
method, then, that was somewhat like the second 
of the two human methods just mentioned, al- 
though their clawings were less definitely directed 
at the lock than a man’s movements would have 

en. 

But a very important difference between the 
animals and a human being was brought to light 
when a dog or cat was returned to the same box 
immediately after having made its escape. The 
animal showed no sign of remembering the right 
movement to let itself out. It struggled as aim- 
lessly as before, and its success seemed to be as 
accidental. Ifthe experiment was repeated many 
times, the Unneoenenry struggles gradually be- 
came fewer, until finally the right movement was 
made as soon as the animal was put into the box; 
but the process was so slow and gradual as to 


is hair, and wrapping it in a piece of | go, 





indicate that dogs and cats never really get the 
idea of the right movement. 

If they do, they are far slower at it than a human 
being is. If they could remember or recall a 
mental picture of the movement that has proved 
successful in a preceding test, as a man does, they 
would abandon the ry mov ts ab- 
rosy and once for all. 

heir very slow way of learning su 





ests the 


question whether animals ever do recall mental 
pictures of absent —e- The solution of this 
i n further experiments. 


problem is being sought 





ARGESS of gold and purple everywhere, 
With tints of opal in the trembling air. 
Here at our feet, beyond, and still beyond, 
Purple and gold the wayside weeds have donned. 


Harvest of ripened corn, and here and there 

Between the straight, neat rows, all unaware 

Of their intrusion—who would grudge them 
room?— 

Some little star-eyed asters come to bloom. 


Trees in the orchard bending with their hoard 

Of luscious fruits—their tints and fragrance stored 
From summer’s blossoms! Ah, Aladdin’s trees 
Could show no rarer, richer gems than these! 


Harvest of grains and fruits, and harvest, too, 

Of love and peace in homes our country through. 
Meetings, with joy, of faces loved and dear— 
Reunions planned and lived for through the year. 


Thou Who didst walk through fields in Galilee, 
Noting the ripened corn, and swift to see 
Beauty of all the wind-swept, bending grain, 
Thou Who dost send to us the sun and rain, 


Draw near us now and make complete our joys, 
Blessing us all—ourselves, our girls and boys; 
Making our homes alight with love from Thee— 
A, foretaste of Thy Harvest Home to be! 


eS & 
A SQUARE DEAL. 


UDLEIGH was a small place, and there- 
( fore it was natural for everybody to talk 
about everybody else’s business. So when 
Mr. Lambert failed, and then died of overwork 
and anxiety and a broken heart, and his eldest 
daughter, Elsie, was obliged to become the wage- 
earner for the family, all Chudleigh sympathized 
and conjectured and compared notes. As for 
Mildred Rand, who was one of Elsie’s most inti- 
mate friends, she made the case particularly her 
own. 


“It’s a shame that Elsie has had to take a posi- 
tion as private secretary, especially to Mr. Larkin. 
Nobody’s called on Mrs. Larkin, and as for him, 
well, ‘ordinary’ doesn’t express his ‘ordinariness. 
She ought to have done better.” 

In vain Elsie tried to t+ her how lucky 
she really was, with so little experience, to have 
oat nto usefulness that was paid for liberally, 
an have found an employer more than usually 
considerate. Mildred still regarded it as a mis- 


une. 
“Elsie’s miserable!” she declared, and as time 
bang heavy on her hands, she proceeded to lighten 
her friend’s slavery by frequent ey calls, 
special-delivery letters, and long visits during 
office hours. At last the climax came when the 
telephone had rung for Elsie the third time in one 
morning. Mr. Larkin turned with a frown to his 
secretary, but seeing how his own annoyance was 
reflec on her face, and seeing, too, how tired 
and white she was, he said nothing, but instead, 


turned and went out. 

A little later Mildred fluttered into the office. 

ry r all, I was down so near here that I 
thought I — just as well run in and cheer you 
up. y, what’s the matter? Aren’t you well?” 

The young stenographer hesitated a moment 
before she replied, but when she did speak, what 
she said, although friendly, was to the point. 

“Mildred,” she said, “‘you are ruining my chances 
here. What opinion do 7 suppose Mr. Larkin 

in my work if I allow 


pted this 
‘But I don’t understand,” replied Mildred, hon-- 


estly bewildered. ‘Surely it ought to increase 
our value in the —- of a man like Mr. Larkin 
have your old friends treat you as if on 
happened. Everybody knows his wife woul 
ve her ears to be in our set, and besides, Mr. 
rkin’s gone out. I just saw him. I want to tell 
you about the cotillion.” 
“Tt doesn’t matter where he is,” said Elsie, ‘“‘and 
I can’t stop now to hear about the cotillion. Can’t 
‘ou see? y time while I’m here is Mr. Larkin’s. 
e pays me honestly, and I want to deal fairly 
with him. Don’t tempt me into neglecting ee 
gl She turned resolutely to her paper-pil 


esk. 
“Oh, if you’re going to take it that way!” and 
Mildred rustled off, indignant. 

As the door closed, the keys of Elsie’s type- 
writer began again to click busily. She did not 
know that Mr. Larkin, who had returned to his 
inner office through the private entrance, had 
overheard the close of the conversation. If she 
had known it she would have been glad to see the 
way in which he nodded, and said to himself, 
“She'll do! She’ll do!” 


* © 


BROKEN SLUMBER. 


Tee who find it hard to sleep if disturbed 
by an occasional fly or mosquito should trek 
across Rhodesia as a writer in Forest and 
Stream did. It was no gauzy-winged insect that 
troubled his rest, but lions and crocodiles. The 
evening had been spent in the exciting chase of a 
koodoo buck, which was needed for supper. The 
buck was shot twice, neither time mortally, and 
then, with the dogs and the native hunters in full 
ery after him, he leaped from a high bank into 
the river and swam down-stream. 


Two natives lay in wait for him in the bushes, 
and despatched him as he landed. Then every- 
body fell to making camp, for sunset had come, and 
black darkness was at hand. 

During the chase of the koodoo, one dog—a 
——— climbed up on a smooth rock in 
midstream, and had been left there, for his master 
supposed that he would swim back when he was 
rested. J he was too much spared todo 
so, but in the hurry and confusion and darkness 
the r creature was quite forgotten. 

Lions had been roaring for some time, but as 
long 98 the roaring continued, we had no imme- 
diate fear. We had got settled under the blankets 
when our blood almost stood still at the sound of 
an unearthly yell from down the river, undoubtedly 
the death-cry of my poor greyhound. There is no 
doubt that the dog was taken by a crocodile, for 





on examining the place the next morning, we saw 
marks where one had crawled up on the beach 
and taken the offal and head of the koodoo. On 
the rock we saw enough of the dog’s hair to prove 
that he had been dragged, resisting, into the water. 

What with the race after the koodoo, the plunge 
into the cold river, and that horrible, long-drawn 
yell from the dog, I did not sleep well, and had 
ony dozed, when I heard the short gallop of a 

ack and then a thud. Evidently one of the jacks 
got loose and wandered away, and a lion had 
jumped at it and missed. 

I sorang Up called the boys, and tried to catch 
the 2nck. ut it was obstinate and avoided me ; so 
as it had returned quite close to the yey oe I 
looked to my rifle and 1! down. I Knew the lions 
were close to — as the roars had ceased, and 
the dogs were excited and trembling. 

Again I heard the jack gallop, and with a loud 
groan and snort, it fell heavily. Seizin my rifle, I 
ran forward in the hope of getting a chance shot 
at the lion by listening for the groans of the jack. 

One of the dogs, a mere pup about eighteen 
months old, seeing me run in the direction of the 
scuffing and moaning, decided, ame. that he 
would be there first. He was, and I heard a spit- 
ting noise from the lion, and then a “‘Ky-yi! Ky-yi!”’ 
and saw the dog ing a bee-line for the blankets 
with a great tawny mass coming in a behind 
it, each leap emphasized by a loud grow 4 

When the beast got opposite me, 1 could almost 
touch it with my rifie-barrel, and fired into its 
ribs. Instantl aos her forward lunge with 
stiffened fore legs, the great lioness bounded off 
at an angle down the river, and sent a shower of 
—_ bbles over our black boys, who were 

oing a lively roll-over on the blankets. The four 
natives made a bolt into the veld, thinking the 
camp was attacked by a marauding slaving-party. 

The fire was almost out, so I climbed a tree and 
found some dry branches, which I flung down, and 
told the boys et a fire going. As soon as the 
fire blazed up, the four natives returned, and as 
all except three of the jacks had broken loose, we 
had a good hour’s search before we found them. 
Strange to say, all m were found; but the 
one the lioness had attacked had sixteen tooth- 
holes in its neck, and its body looked as if a razor 
bi le had been busy onit. Some claw-scratches 
went through the hide, and were from three to five 
inches long. 
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SHE KNEW WHEN TO STOP. 


RS. Yates, a woman of high attainments 
and of philanthropic impulses, frequently 
found it necessary to help her aged colored 

cook about the kitchen. One Sunday, when she 
was assisting in the preparations for dinner, she 
was surprised to hear the last bell for chapel, 
where she was accustomed to conduct a morning 
class. Mrs. Yates rushed into the garden to pick 
some flowers which she wanted to send to a sick 
woman, then hurried to the church. The young 
women of her class, of which her daughter, Hattie, 
was a member, were already assembled. 


The teacher threw off her light wrap, and stand- 
ing before the group of students, had become 
deeply absorbed in her discourse, when she was 
interrupted by the tittering of her daughter. Di- 
recting a half-abstracted lf-reproachful look 
toward the disturber, and then following the girl’s 
covert gestures, she discovered with a start that 
over her black silk dress she was wearing her 
large brown garden apron. 

rs. Yates’s equipoise was disturbed only for a 
moment. Even while removing the superfiuous 
garment and rolling it into a neat bundle, she re- 
sumed her discourse. 

It seemed, however, that the irrepressible Hattie 
did not share her mother’s self-control. As her 
laughter continued to bubble out, more ogre & 
more insistently than ever, the teacher once again 
withdrew her gaze from her inward vision and 
directed it, this time with severe reproof, at her 


aughter. 

But the disorder had now extended to the entire 
class. Those of the _—— women who had not 
collapsed behind their handkerchiefs were looking 
with amused eyes at their instructor. 

It was with a oy 4 blush that Mrs. Yates now 
took off and quietly folded away one of the cook’s 
red calico — which was noticeably soiled. 
But when this act, instead of restoring calm, as 
she had —— produced instead an unre- 
strained outburst from the entire class, she once 
more looked down quickly, to find that she had 
succeeded only in revealing her own house apron 
—a dainty affair of ruffled dimity, but still an 





apron. 
With a smile of whimsical humor on her face, 
Mrs. Yates picked up her Bible. 
“No,” she said, with a prohibitory shake of the 
head at her daughter, ‘‘we’ll not remove this one— 
the next layer might be worse.” 
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A SCOTCH MUSIC LESSON. 


HIGHLAND piper who had a pupil to teach 
A originated a method by which, says a writer 
in Black d’s Magazine, he succeeded in 
reducing the difficulties of the task to a minimum, 
and at the same time fixed his lesson in the pupil’s 
mind. 


“Here, Donald,” said he, “tak yer pipes, lad, 
an’ gie us a blast. 

“So! Verra weel blawn indeed; but what’s a 
sound, Donald, wi’out sense? You may blaw for- 
ever wi’out making a tune o’t, if I dinna tell ye 
how the queer things on the ego maun help ye. 

“Ye see that big fellow wi’ a round open face” 
rl to a semibreve—“‘between two lines of 
a bar? He moves slowly from that line to this, 
while ye beat ane wi’ — fist an’ gie a long blast. 

“Tf ye put a leg to him, ye mak twa o’ him, an 
he’ll move twice as fast. 

“Tf, now, ye black his face, he’ll run four times 
faster than the fellow wi’ the white face; and if, 
after blacking his face, ye’ll bend his knee or tie 
his leg, he’ll hop eight times faster than the white- 
faced chap I showed ye first. : 

“Now,” concluded the piper, sententiously, 
‘“‘whene’er ye blaw your pipes, Donald, remember 
this: that the tighter those fellows’ legs are tied, 
my) faster they’l run, and the quicker they’re sure 

ance. 
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SERVING HIS COUNTRY. 


CERTAIN public office has been the object 
of much satire because of the passive nature 
of the incumbent’s duties—except when he 

is called by tragic occurrence into the thick of 
action. So very negative, indeed, is the work of 
this public servant that he sometimes serves his 
country most efficiently by being absent, as ap- 
pears in this extract from Moses Coit Tyler’s 
journal, written in Washington years ago: 

President Grant never starts a conversation, but 
when it is started he often says a neat thing. 

Last year there was an_ excursion down the 
Potomac. He was on board, with his Cabinet and 
a quorum of both Houses. . 

“Mr. President,” said Mrs. Judd, who sat near 
him, “it would be a pretty bad thing to have @ 
great accident a to this party. Nearly the 
whole government would be destroyed.’ — 

“Yes, Mrs. Judd,” assented the President, “but 


ou observe that the Vice-President has very pru- 
ently stayed at home.” 
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BY MARION HALLOWELL. 

“ HOSE thieves were in the corn 

: again last night,’’ said Uncle Will- 

iam, as he came into the house 
one fine October morning. 

‘What thieves?’’ asked Raynham. 

‘‘Oh, the raccoons from the big woods 
over beyond the pasture. On these moon- 
light nights they come into the corn-field 
and have a fine feast. They do no end of 
mischief, and I think I will ask Jeff 
Stover, down at the village, to bring up 
his dogs to-night, and we will drive them 
out. ’’ 

‘*T want to go, too,’’ urged Raynham. 

‘*There will be a long walk,’’ said his 
uncle, ‘‘and you will have to stay awake 
late. And the coons are so cunning that 
they may fool us. ’’ 

Raynham was anxious to join the hunt- 
ing-party, and his uncle finally consented. 
When evening came, and the full moon 
was making the fields almost as light as 
day, the men and dogs left the house and 
tramped over the fields toward the woods. 
Raynham kept close to his uncle, and 
was much excited. His uncle had assured 
him that the raccoons were not dangerous, 
but the night has many things which get 
on the nerves of an inexperienced young 
hunter. 

In the field near the corn-field one of the 
dogs suddenly began to bark. 

‘*He’s got the scent !’’ exclaimed one of 
the men. 

Soon other dogs joined in, and there 
was much running to and fro and barking in 
the corn-field, and in the pasture between 
it and the big woods. The men followed 
eagerly, and soon it was evident that the 
raccoons were in the woods and that the dogs 
were close on their trail. 

After following for some time, Uncle Will- 
iam and Raynham sat down on the trunk 
of a fallen tree to rest. 

‘“*The old coon is fooling the dogs,’’ said 
Uncle William. ‘‘It has mixed up the trail so 
that they are all confused, and his is probably 
seampering to safety in another direction. ’’ 

While they sat there, Uncle William told 
Raynham a lot of interesting things about the 
raccoon—how it sleeps by day in a hollow tree 
or in the thick foliage, and prowls round by 
night, with a special fondness for fruit, corn, 
chickens and birds; how it has the neat habit 
of washing its food before eating it, if a stream 
or other water is near; how it often goes fish- 
ing, and even digs clams and oysters, which it 
carefully opens; how it is very cunning in 
escaping from dogs by wading in a stream or 
jumping from tree to tree, so that they will 
lose the trail. 

‘*What is a coon like?’’ asked Raynham. 

‘*It looks a lot like a little bear,’’ said Uncle 
William, ‘‘but it is about the size of a fox. 
Its body is heavier than that of a fox and its 


THE RACCOON. omer 





legs are shorter. When it eats it sits up like 
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A HALLOWE’EN REVEL. 


Such is the rate they fly, 
Millions will be here soon. 
Fairies in peaked hats, 

Right from their elf-land homes, 
Beetles and frogs and bats, 
Goblins and sprites and gnomes. 


Look! O my little one, see, 
The fairies are gathering here! 
Happy as they can be, 
Trooping from far and near. 
Scurrying out of the sky, 
Hurrying down from the moon. 


a squirrel. It cannot run fast, and so usually 
takes to a tree, where it is much at home 
when danger is near. It is very restless and | 
inquisitive. When caught, it often shams dead, | 
just as an opossum does. Its face and tail are | girls they had the ‘‘why’’ habit. 
handsomely striped, and its thick fur is much | When father or mother told them to do 
prized. The raccoon makes a good pet, and gets | anything, they would invariably say, ‘‘Why?’’ 
along very nicely in captivity. ’’ Father often said, ‘‘Soldiers never ask why; 
‘*If we catch one, may I have him for a pet?’’ | they obey without asking the reason. ’’ 
eagerly begged Raynham. | One day mother said, ‘‘It’s such a nice, sun- 
‘*Yes,’’ laughed his uncle, ‘‘if you will only | shiny afternoon, let’s take our lunch and go in 
keep the rascal away from the hen-house and | the woods.’’ Peggy and Rose were so over- 
the corn-field. ’’ joyed at the thought of a picnic that they forgot 
While they talked, the other members of the | to ask ‘‘Why?’’ 
party came along, and told them that the dogs They made little, tiny, thin sandwiches and 
had hopelessly lost the scent. rolled them in waxed paper, tucked these with | 
‘I guess I am glad of it,’’ said Raynham, | some fluffy sponge-cakes in a basket, and joy- 
as they tramped back home across the moonlit | fully started out. 
hills. ‘‘The raccoon may be a thief, but it does| It was only a little way to the woods, and 
not know any better. And if it can fool all | Peggy and Rose hopped and skipped merrily | 
those dogs and men, it deserves to get away.’’ | over the road, while father and mother walked 
behind; and presently they turned into the 


HEN Peggy and Rose were very little 











cool shade of the chestnut grove. Just beyond 





the woods was a high bank, along which was 




















IN JACK-O’-LANTERN TIME. 


a railroad-track; and Peggy said, ‘‘May we 
go and see if any trains are coming ?’’ 

Trains always had a great fascination for | 
the little girls, so father and mother said yes, 
and they all went farther on and sat on a rock 
in the field, where they could see the train if | 
it went by. 


_ 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN. 


Forming a mystic ring 

Here in the field at night, 
Look— how they dance and sing 
In the Jack-o’-lantern’s light! 
What do you think it can mean? 
Why, it is Hallowe’en! 


THE “WHY” HABIT. 


BY M. H. 


GRANT. 


Presently Rose said, ‘‘Father, I see some- 
thing moving on the bank, close by the track. 
What is it?’’ And Peggy said: 

‘*Look, there are five, six, seven little ani- 
mals there !’’ 

Sure enough, there was a big, fat mother 
woodchuck and a family of little baby wood- 
chucks, and they were running about over the 
bank, and up and down the track. 

‘*Probably some of the cars drop grain, and 
they are hunting for it,’’ said father. 

Suddenly the mother woodchuck sat up alertly 
and made a queer little noise. Instantly every 
baby woodchuck flew to her, and together they 
disappeared into their hole. 

‘“‘Why,’’ said Peggy and Rose together, 
‘twhy did they do that?’’ 

Father was silent. Not a sound was heard 
for several seconds; then away off in the dis- 
tance an engine screeched, then a rumble was 
heard nearer and nearer, and a train rushed 
over the track. After it was gone and every- 
thing was quiet, father said, ‘‘Did either of 
you hear one of those little woodchucks ask 
why they must go in when their mother 
called ?’’ 

And do you know that Peggy and Rose never 
asked why foolishly again! 





There’s nothing quite so nice to do 

As pay a visit to the zoo, 

And see beasts that, at different 
times, 

Were brought from strange and 
distant climes. 

I love to watch the tapirs tape ; 

I stand intent, with mouth agape. 

Then | observe the vipers vipe ; 

They're a most interesting type. 


oo — 


THE WAYS OF THE WILD. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


| love to see the beavers beave; 
Indeed, you scarcely would believe 
That they can beave so cleverly, 
Almost as well as you or me. 

And then I pass along, and lo! 
Panthers are panthing to and fro. 
And in the next cage | can see 
The badgers badging merrily. 

Oh, the dear beasties at the zoo, 
What entertaining things they do! 





PUZZLES. | 


1. CHARADE. 
My first is always sure to gain, _ 
How much, my second ma es plain ; | 
And the charm of my whole will not wane. 


2. CHANGED HEADINGS. 

Change to sink through fear, to strength; to a | 
leafy retreat; to less high; to one who propels 
a boat; to what a farmer is in spring, to what a 
farmer is in summer; to a wife’s portion of prop- 

erty; and to a lofty structure. | 





3. PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Prefix two letters and change gone by into food ; | 
acolor into a sudden check; shelter into to regain ; 
confined into regret; to squeeze into to check ; to 
attach a signature into to give up; to seek into to 
ask ; two into to restore; a young girl into negli- 
gent; a harbor into a statement; a coin into new; 
2 limb into to call to mind; a loud sound into to 
annul; poetry into to turn back ; a song into to hold 




















back ; low into to reproach ; part of a wheel into to | 


send back. 





wo 


retreat; a kind of meat into to disclose ; malice into 
delay; kind into to go; aspeck into distant; heart- 
beat into to repel; a covering for the hand into to 


4. HIDDEN COUNTRIES. 

They visited the Leyden market. We heard of 
the danger many miles away. They were cases 
of Warsaw ales, packed away. We have seen the 
new church in a town near by. 


5. THREE BIRDS. 
One-third of a warren, 

One-fifth of a gable, 
One-half of a tailor, 

One-fifth of a fable. 


One-half of a copy, 
One-sixth of a gunner, 

One-third of a dol ar, 
One-sixth of a runner. 


One-fifth of a topic, 
One-sixth of a rocket, 

One-third of a lancet, 

One-sixth of a pocket. 
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PELLAGRA. 
HE name pellagra, derived from 


two Italian words which mean 
“rough skin,” belongs to a chronie, 
usually incurable disease, worse 
in hot weather, accompanied by 
symptoms of nerve and brain dis- 
turbanee, intestinal troubles, and 
a reddish eruption on those parts 
of the skin not covered by clothing. The disease 
was first observed in Italy, and for many years 
was believed to be confined to that and neigh- 
boring countries of southern Europe; but within 
the past ten years it has been found with increas- 
ing frequency in this country, especially in the 
Southern States. Whether it has always been 
here or was brought by Italian immigrants is not 
definitely known, but that it was brought by the 
immigrants seems most probable. 

The early symptoms of the disease, which are 
very indefinite, consist chiefly in a feeling of 
fatigue after light exertion, slight dyspepsia, great 
thirst, dryness in the throat, ringing in the ears, 
itching, and mental depression. These symptoms 
appear usually in the spring or early summer. 
They may last for a month or two, and then dis- 
appear, or they may persist, in which case the 
skin eruption appears. 

This begins in a redness, with puffiness, of the 
hands, neek and other exposed parts, accompanied 
by itching and burning, and is followed by chap- 
ping and a hard, dry, sealy condition of the skin. 
The nervous symptoms increase until there may 
be trembling or even slight convulsions; or more 
commonly, some degree of paralysis; and the 
mind gradually weakens until the patient becomes 
melancholic, with a tendency to suicide. 

The symptoms may disappear entirely with the 
advent of winter, but usually they reappear in 
more pronounced form with the réturn of warm 
weather, and progressively increase. 

The mental symptoms are the most striking. 
In many cases the disease is not recognized until 
the sufferer has become an inmate of an asylum, 

It was formerly believed that pellagra was 
caused by eating damaged maize or corn-meal, but 
as it is sometimes seen in those who seldom or 
never eat corn products, search has been made for 
a different cause. It has recently been suggested 
that it is due to the presence of a germ similar to 
that which produces malaria; a germ carried 
from the sick to the well by an insect, just as that 
of malaria is carried by a mosquito. The fact that 
the disease begins in the spring, with the return 
of insect life, is one of the arguments urged in 
support of this theory. 
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FAME AND TIDINESS. 


JETS are queer,” declared a Yankee land- 

lady who had boarded one. “They’re dretful 
fussy to feed,” she continued, “but there! I can 
put up with a mite of unreasonableness concern- 
ing fried things in a person whose intellects are 
commanding.”’ 

It was not “fried things’ that disturbed the 
serenity of the mistress of a picturesque mountain 
farm where a novelist of growing reputation re- 
cently spent her summer. 

“T’ve had men-folks that left matches round and 
put pipes anywhere and scorched things; and 
women -folks that spilled cologne and freckle 
lotion and took the varnish off things; and chil- 
dren that et fruit where they shouldn’t and stained 
things; but I declare if a stoéry-writer ain’t worse’n 
all of ’em together!” she announced. 

“That woman—land!. | b’lieve she sheds ink 
like a water-dog shakes off water! I never saw 
such doings. Spatters on the floor and spatters 
on the table and spatters on the counterpane and 
the towels something awful! 

“*Look here, Miss Blank,’ I told her at last, 
plain out, ‘this won’tdo. You may be famous, all 
right, but that don’t help me any; what I want is, 
you should be tidy. Oh, I know you’ll pay for 
what you spoil, but money ain’t everything. I 
just can’t stand it, seeing such wanton ruination; 
no, not if you’d wrote fifty novels, and each of ’em 
the beat of Shakespeare’s own. It mayn’t show a 
proper appreciation of genius, an’ then again it 
may; but anyhow it’s straight truth, I’d ruther 
have the greatest numbhead that ever breathed 
in my west chamber, an’ keeping it as it ought to 
be kept, than somebody who’d wrote the leading 
story in Every Saturday Night an’ inked my sun- 
rise-pattern quilt Great-Aunt Amanda made.’ 

“No, she ain’t going to quit. She’s understand- 
ing, if she is untidy. She’s sent for her typewriter, 





and she’s promised I shall have an advance copy 
of the book when it comes out. 

“Poor thing, it’s really her mother’s fault, after 
all! She’d ought to have taught her better habits. 

“We haven’t a genius in our family, but if we 
had, I’d undertake to see she was brought up tidy 
first and book-learned afterwards. I don’t be- 
lieve *twould interfere with her winning fame, if 
*twas in her to do it anyway—and she’d certainly 
be more comfortable to have round.” 
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INTELLIGENT PIGS. 


URING the Spanish-American War the feel- 
ings of Americans were sometimes stirred by 
references in Spanish newspapers to “those 
Yankee pigs.” Fortunately, this country is again 
on terms of excellent friendship with Spain; but 
even if this happy condition had not yet come to 
pass, no one, on reading this amusing bit of ob- 
servation from Roy Trevor’s ““En Route,” could 
help wondering if the epithet was not, after all, 
rather complimentary. 
Since beg one we had noticed — the — 
aa 
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i Trujil illo a herd was returnin 
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Immediately the whole herd 


after ye 
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AMPLY COMPENSATED. 


HE story of the creation of Eve from a rib 

taken from Adam’s body has always had a 
peculiar fascination for the Oriental mind. For 
centuries both Jewish and Arabian wits and 
scholars have delighted to exercise their ingenuity 
onthis theme. One of the Jewish legends that has 
survived is thus told in Harper’s Weekly: 


The great Rabbi Gamaliel once brought the 
Scriptures of his nation to the Roman Emperor, 
Hadrian, who, after a study of the sacred books 
rashly retorted to the rabbi that in the story of 
Genesis the Creator was little better than a thief, 
because He had stolen one of Adam’sribs. Gama- 
liel was bewildered and perplexed, but his daughter 
rose to the occasion. 

“Let me answer the emperor,” she begged, “and 
I will vindicate our holy writings.” 

a... on the next day she presented herself before 
Tian. 

“O Emperor of the Romans,” she cried, “truly 
a terrible Ging has happened, wherefore we 
invoke thy aid!’ 

Hadrian was greatly concerned, and asked what 
it was. The Hebrew maiden replied that at the 
dead hour of midnight a thief had subtly and 
stealthily entered their abode and had stolen 
away a silver flagon, although it was true, she 
added, that he left a golden flagon in its place. 

“Why ” cried the Roman Emperor, “that was no 
robber, but a benefactor! Would that such a one 
might rob me, too!” 

he Hebrew maiden smiled a subtle Oriental 
smile. “Ah!” she said, looking down and blush- 
ing sweetly. Hu then, do you blame the Cre- 
tor and accuse Him of theft, seeing that, if He 
took arib from Adam, He left him Eve instead?” 
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A TRUE SPECIFIC. 


ERE at last is the cure for seasickness, for 

which deck-loads and cabin-loads of pale and 
helpless sufferers have been waiting, lo! these 
many years. The Chicago Evening Post is author- 
ity for its efficacy. 


Seleet a large tree, preferably an elm or a maple 
with low-hanging branches. If this is not avail- 
able, a lilae or even a gooseberry bush will suffice. 

Lie full length in a hammock on the shady 
-_ or, if the grass is tall, a hammock is unnec- 


sary. 

“"Flase the right hand under the back of the head 
—be sure not to place it on the forehead—and shift 
your position so as to keep in the shade. 

Whenever you feel an attack of seasickness 
coming on while on shipboard, ask the captain to 
let ae off, and find the necessary ingredients to 
fill this preseription. 

Clip this and paste itin your hat. Otherwise, you 
may not be able to remember it when you need it. 
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THE DUTIES OF HOSPITALITY. 


HE childish mind works within what seems to 
the adult like narrow limits; but within those 
limits it often works with great accuracy. 


Two children, of whom Constance was one, were 

playing in Constance’s yard, says the Indianapolis 

She remembered the teaching of her par- 

ents, but she wished to play a certain game, and 

Taylor des —- to play another game. 

it to play my game,” ‘said Taylor, 

“peoamee | - we v sitor, and you ought to do 

what I want to do.” 

Constance realized the truth of this, yet she did 
not wish to give in to her little friend. 

“Let’s go over to your house, Taylor, ” she said. 
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IT WAS NO PORTER- HOUSE. 


OW did you find your steak, sir?” inquired 
the expectant waiter, as he held out his hand 
to receive a tip. 
“Only by dogged 
lest. “The chef hi 
to keep it hot.’ 


rseverance,” replied the 
it under a Brussels sprout 


THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 

Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost ¢ inal not to 
use them. Think of the suffering entailedby neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- 
cal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear 
skin, soft white hands and good hair. These blessings 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely 
eare, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assis’ 
when neeessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 
ointment. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,”” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 











Let This Be 
A Practical Christmas 


You now have the best Christmas Book, the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book—filled with prac- 
tical, useful, beautiful low cost Gifts. 

Or, if you did not send for your “‘ NATIONAL” 
Style Book—SEND NOW. e will _at the same 
time oa you the new Booklet of Useful Christ 


Roth books will help to solve the Christmas 
lem, to secure — ful serviceable gifts, and 


at Money-Saving 
cn ciadshineiaeiinioeaiie of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Book Veefal Christmas Gifts. It shows 





Style and Book of Useful 

Jewelry Scarfs and Veils 

Silver Toilet Articles Furs 

Silver Bags Fur Coats 

Leather Sweaters 

Belts \ 

Gloves Skirts 

Neckwear Coats 

ag acreage for a Jo 

Men ai lomen Everything Misses 

and Girls and 





Ideal “NATIONAL” Presents 


_ You may order any or all of these articles under our 
of ab We prepay all postage. 

26775—Gold-Filled square Link Bracelet 
with heavy cl anes — and rose- ene ' $3. 95 





26871—A very daint 
Card Case of German Silver, lined 
leather in white, navy blue, c: ardix 
also be had in gun- metal tins with black $i. 50 
leather. Very attractive 

26872—Same as No 6871, put “made of 
German Silver Gilt, lined Perich white, ssi 
blue, wo or black leather. - 

26 —This beautiful Toilet Set e consisting 
of M - Comb and Brush is made of Quadruple- 
Plated Silver and will wear splendidly. It hasa 
bright polished silver finish, and the design is ex- 

quisite. The mirror hasa fine Freneh plate beveled 
The brush, shaped to match the mirror, has 

jong d durable bristles, firmly im- 
ase. The comb matches 


Vanity. Purse and 
with saffian 


Sines. 
thirteen rows of 
bedded in 4 — white 
the brush and mirror. This set will bea charming 
addition to any dressing table. And post of all, its 
high quality insures ~~ socmaranans sion ce 

for Set of Three Pieces . e 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT co. 
219 West 24th Street New York City 


























100 var. for’gn 2c. Name ° 
QUAKER STAMP CO.. Tolede, Ohio. 








STAMPS 


To Resist the Weather— 
Good Paint 


Outside—where there is storm 
and stress—quality paint is 
most needed. Acme Quality 
House Paint lasts longest 
and gives a highly finished 
appearance. It will demon- 
strate to you its superior dura- 
bility and beauty. Tough, 
elastic, covers most surface. 


ACME 
QUALITY 
Paints and Finishes 


—one for every purpose—will 

give best results, whatever the 

need. Ask yourdealer. He prob- 

ably hasthem. If not, write us. 

Send to-day for Free Copy of 
The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 

Tells what should be applied, 


and how. Handsomely illumi- 
nated in colors. 
Address 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
and COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AD 
DETROIT, MICH. 














nn Story 


“KATE and aa 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


tua. the famous “Black Beant; 
hemen interest--s 





Yo 
ae 7 the other. on other--even 
for the slum waif and laugh w with 1 


i, 
pany we woven into this 
intensely i invereting and t y 
valuable tous for bundling horses 
‘etime’s experience. 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse ow ne. 
a ee go one ed 
horses--shoul. 





each book we send free a 
beautiful colored oars mag of 


i. ble for 
PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


ed roller chains, sprockets 
dais; ist New Departure Coaster- Brakes = 
s; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
ees and many gee features axa 
otherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs 


FACTORY PRICE 


os ask for — wheels. 


Hi0 0 DAYS'FREE TRIAL”: 


l, freight prepaid, anywhere in L 
Proval, freight prep By OO NOT 








direct to you 
cones von oe 


() hy’ 


Bi, ' 


y, postal brings ev 
Coaster Brake 
parts, and sundries naif usual prices 
remts everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing ontenaen nA and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.F50, CHICACO 


aeWheels. lamps. 















































Candy Recipes Free 


Send for this Home Recipe Book today. Gives 
recipes of favorite candies and new way to avoid 
“failures.” Book free for asking. Send postal. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
Avenue A Rochester, New York 



























GET THE GENUINE 





Baker’s Chocolate 





Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
For Cooking and Drinking 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




























For Sale in Stores 
Everywhere 
Children’s sample 
pair, | 6c. postpaid 


(carve 





Have Your Little Boys and Girls Wear 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


It holds the stocking fi and 
neatly —will not let go until 
—is easily managed by small fingers. 
Wears longest because of its superior 
quality. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Maker 
Boston, Mass. 

























&, Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return. 











Cash or Credit 
ay ge 













than = 
could dev = 
our factory. 9! . 
your home to a we wv days, 
4 shipment in hours. Then 
2 test. 170.000 


ever thought a 
eas right from 


Get This Stove Book 
Save $5 to $40 


on your purchase of heater, -range, or 
gas stove. Why pay two prices when the 
Kalamazoo is guaranteed best ofall. This free 
book tells you how you cansave thedealer’sand 
middiemen’s profits and get the best stove 
made. Over 400 stoves to 
choose from and alow fac- 
tory price for every rse, 
Writea postal giving your 
mame and address for 
Catalogue No. 253, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE 


Manufacturers 








And 
Gas 


AKalamazoo ¢ 


Direct to You Too 








| grasping 








A LEAF OUT OF LIFE. 


BUSINESS man in Washington recently en- 

joyed a visit from an old college friend, who 
passed a good many hours in the office reading 
and writing letters. The visitor’s wants were 
courteously attended to by a bright young clerk, 
whose obliging mamners and evident affection for 
his employer attracted the guest’s notice. After 
a few days the visitor asked his friend about the 
young man. 

“T’ve been bey my | for you to notice Jack,” was 
the answer to the inquiry. ‘‘He’s my ‘man Fri- 
day,’ and there never was a better one. I want 
you to know how I was lucky enough to find him. 

“Two years ago I was over in West Virginia, 
fishing. I induced an old man and his wife, who 
live near the trout-stream, to take me in for a | 
week. At first — A hesitated; but when I hap- | 

ned to say something about coming all the wa 
rom Washir for a few days of quiet and res’ 
they gave me hearty welcome. 

“Vou see,’ said the old man, ‘our son’s in 
Washi mn, and it makes him seem kind o’ 
nearer home to have somebody from the same 
place here with us.’ 

“*Is he in the government service?’ I asked, 
with Fee 2 interest. 

“*Well, we don’t rightly know just what he is 
working at. He don’t write quite so often as we’d 
like, but I s’pose he’s pretty = 

“Here the old wife broke in. ‘But we know he’s 
doing well, and more’n likely he’s working for the 
government, because he knows the President real 
Ww , 


ell. 
“*He does?’ I asked, genuinely interested. 
«Ves, just look at that,’ answered my hostess. 

going to the shelf above the rude fireplace a 

taking down a picture-postal card which showed 


| hensive of trouble. 





a frank-faced youth in the act of shaking hands 
with the smiling chief executive. 

“‘Oh!’ I said, as I recognized one of those fake | 
eee which any one can have taken on | 

”ennsylvania Avenue. | 

“*Our Jack was always a great hand to get 
acquainted easy, but mother and me was some 
surprised when we got this picture of Jack and 
the President. I su se the President likes to 
know some of the rising young fellows round in 
the government, don’t he? 

“*Very likely,’ I answered weakly, thinkin 
that perhaps 1 ought to enlighten the dear ol 
innocents. But I couldn’t, and during all of my 
stay there the kindly old couple talked to me about 
their boy. Their only trouble seemed to be that 
he didn’t write as often as he ought. They hadn’t 
heard from him since he had sent the postal card, 
two months before. 

“When I left they begged me to look him up, 
but as they hadn’t his address it was a pretty 
hopeless task. After I had consulted the govern- 
ment register and found he was not on the pay- 
roll, I gave it up. 

“We 1, one night about six weeks later, as I was 
comming through Franklin Square, I saw a youn 

fellow lying on a park bench. I thought at firs 
that he was drunk, but I soon saw that he was 
sick, and I spoke to him. 

= ‘Hungry, he murmured, in answer to my ques- 
tion. Well, afterward, when he had had something 
to eat and a little color had come back into his face, 
it began to come to me that I had seen him before. 
There was something familiar in his face. 

“Little by little I got his story. He had come to 
Washington hoping to get a government berth, 
had failed in the examination, and had lived, or 
rather starved, on such odd jobs as he could get. 

“*Why songes Pe write home for help?’ I asked. 

“Oh, the old people have hardly enough for 
themselves, and besides, they’re terribl 





proud to 


think I’m down here with the President.’ He 
laughed feebly. 

“Jack Stabler!’ I exclaimed. 

“*That’s my name,’ he answered. ‘How did 


you know?’ 

“T told him my part of the story, and the next 
day he went to work in my office. I don’t know 
how I should get along without him now.” | 

“That’s fast like you,” said the visitor, heartily, | 

1is old college friend’s hand. “No| 
wonder the e loves you.” 

“The joke of it is,” said his friend, “that Jack 
went to the White House with me a little while 
ago and made that ay mee eg: ecard true by 
shaking hands with the President.” 


¢ ¢ 


ONE THING HE KNEW. 


N Mosul, a town near ancient Nineveh, there is 
a small and indigent Jewish community that, 


| however, is neither small enough nor poor enough | 


to have escaped the watchful care of the Alliance 
Juive. With the aid of this association, writes | 
Gertrude L. Bell in “Amurath to Amurath,” a | 
cultivated and courageous Tunisian has opened a 
school for the children, and by precept and example 
imparts to young and old the elements of civiliza- 
tion, which are letters and cleanliness. 


We visited the school, where we were received 
by a smiling company, dressed in their best, who 
pressed bunches of flowers u us. 

The classrooms were filled with children, 
poy conscious that their achievements in the 

rench, Arabic and Hebrew tongues had called 
down honor upon their race. 

The pupils in the Hebrew class, who were of 
very tender years, were engaged in learning lists 
of Hebrew words with their Arabic equivalents, 
for Hebrew is an almost forgotten language amon, 
the Jews of Mosul. Monsieur Sidi drew forwa 
a tiny urchin, who stood unembarrassed before us; 
and gazed at him expectantly with solemn black | 


eyes. 

“What do you know?” said the master. 

The black-eyed morsel answered without a 
shadow cf hesitation : 

“I know Elohim.” 

And while I was wondering, he bom to recite 
the first list in the lesson-book, which begins with 

name of God. 

“Elohim, Allah’ — I do not remember how it 
went on, nor did he remember without Monsieur 
Sidi’s prompting. Elohim was all he knew, but he 
knew that, and knew that he knew it. 


= ¢ 


A LION’S VANITY. 


HE intricacies of a great man’s character are 

often simplicities to his wife. Once, when 
the present poet laureate had paid a visit to 
Tennyson, his immediate predecessor, Tennyson 
walked with him as far as the gate which led to 
the highway. There, says Mr. Alfred Austin, in 
his recent “Autobiography,” while the elder poet 
stood leaning on the gate, a party of wide-eyed 
sightseers appeared. 

“What ge people the English are!” Tenny- | 
son exclaimed. “They come here to watch for 
me, and when they see me they say, quite loudly, 
‘There’s Tennyson!’” 

Mr. Austin afterward repeated this to Lady 
Tennyson, who smiled tenderly, but arehly. 

“My husband would be much more annoyed if 
the people didn’t come,” she said. 





| appears from time to time. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Ade. 
Strengthen the Nerves 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

A teaspoonful in a glass of cold water makes a 
wholesome, refreshing beverage. [Ade. 








SHIFT 
IF YOUR FOOD FAILS TO SUSTAIN YOU, 
CHANGE. 

One sort of diet may make a person despondent, 
depressed and blue and a change to the kind of 
food the body demands will change the whole 
thing. 

A young woman from Philadelphia says: 

“For several years I kept in a run-down, miser- 
able sort of condition, was depressed and appre- 
I lost flesh in a distressing 
way and seemed in a perpetual sort of dreamy 
nightmare. No one serious disease showed, but 
the ‘all-over’ sickness was enough. 

“Finally, between the doctor and father, I was 
put on Grape-Nuts and cream, as it was decided 
I must have nourishing food that the body could 
make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came over me was 
not, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth of a single 
night, and yet it came with a rapidity that aston- 
ished me. 

“During the first week I gained in weight, my 
spirits improved, and the world began to look 
brighter and more worth while. 

“And this has continued steadily, till now, after 
the use of Grape-Nuts for only a few weeks, I am 
perfectly well, feel splendidly, take a lively inter- 
est in everything, and am a changed person in 
every way.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” | 
| in packages. 


“There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? 
They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Use 


0) fe 
Dutch 


Cleanser 


A new one | 
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The really complete home 
has the air of generous hos- 


pitality. 
over. 


It is warm all 
Even the first breath 


of air from the hall causes 
the visitor to say, with 
“The air 
smells wooingly here.” Our 
radiator heating accom- 


Shakespeare: 


plishes that, and more. 


It 


puts cordial warmth into 


family life. 


It means hos- 


pitable halls, genial living- 
rooms, healthful sleeping- 


rooms, 
bathroom. 


RICAN 


RADIATORS 


& 


surely - warmed 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


supply these steady comforts, 
with the least expenditure of 
money and household energy. 
IDEAL Boilers are so easily 
regulated that they produce just 
the degree of warmth necessary 
for mild to severe weather. They 
bring no dust, dirt or coal-gases 
into the rooms. Compared with 
old-fashioned methods, you get 
full returns from coal burned, 
while the entire house-cleaning 
labor is reduced fully one-half. 


AMERICAN Radiators are builtinmany 
heights and shapes which admit their 
location in any part of a room. They 
radiate warmth at the exposed points 
where most needed. Made in handsome 
plain or ornamental designs with smooth 
surfaces and bas-reliefs, which take the 
finest bronze or enamel finish in tints to 
harmonize with any furnishings, how- 
ever artistic. Easy to keep clean; our ra- 
diator brushes quickly reach every angle. 
Made also in special forms for ventilating pur- 
poses, insuring liberal volumes of fresh air 
throughout the building. No parts in IDEAL- 
AMERICAN outfits to oosen, warp, corrode. 
They have a popular reputation which in- 
creases property rentals and selling prices. 
Made in special sizes for cottages, residences, 
churches, schools, stores, public buildings 
of allkinds. 
Are you having 





A No, 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler 
and 460 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radiators, costing the ow- 
ner $205, were used to heat 
this cottage. 


At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which are extra, 
and vary according to climatic 
and other conditions. 


trouble 


your 


with 
present 


equipment?Are 
you planning 
to build? In 


either 


case — 


write us about 


your 


problem. 


you 
dial 


heating 
If 
want cor- 
ity and 


comfort united 
for family and 


guests, 


our 


booklets and 
special service 
(available in 


every 


section 


of the country) 
will be helpful. 
Inquiries wel- 
comed — puts 


you 


obligation 


buy. 


under no 
to 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Write Department 30 


CHICAGO 


SS SSS SS SE S| 
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| The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


Prepare Generous Bounty 





Pies to Make 
Rolls to Bake 
Bread to Bake 


The Turkey 
‘Is Only Half 
The Dinner 


Meus 


SHBURN-CRY” 


Use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


and Bake the Golden Harvest into Bread 











Cumtaalhy —— Why Not Now ? 





A Substitute 
for Coffee 





Some ae think that there is no substitute 
for coffee, but the success of 


Old Grist Mill], 


proves that there is a substitute. Made from 

wheat and other good grains, it’s pleasing, 

nourishing, satisfying. So like coffee in most 

respects that you might drink it and never 

know the difference. Try it a week and see 
how much better you feel. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





Provide tor Winter Comfort. 
Right now, before winter sets in, equip your 
house for hot and cold water. Picture to your- 
self these comforts: hot water on tap all the 
time, a good bath-room and hot water for a bath 
any time you want it, abundant hot water for 
kitchen use, water under pressure for fire 

rotection, and next summer water for lawn, 
the advantages thata 
city water system offers, but at practically no 
expense after plant is “Inetal lied. Our Hydro- 
Pneumatic Water System is the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


No matter where you live, on a hill or in a 
hollow, water is one of your greatest needs, and 
there’s a well, spring, brook, pond or lake some- 
where near you that will furnish your source 
of supply. If you never had running water in 
your house you can’t realize the comfort of it. If 

: Jou have once had it you will not know how to 
get along without it. Write for book “C’’: also 

{ ask us about electric lighting for country homes. 

BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CoO., 
62 (North) Washington Boston, Mass. 





lowers, garden, ete. 
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ROYAL DUTCH 
COCOA 


It’s real Dutch, not “near Dutch” 
’ Highest quality and absolute purity. 


Use BENSDORP’S 
And Save %) Your Cocoa. 


Ask for our new oval package; it is posi- 
tively unequaled in value by any other 
make. Always in Yellow Wrapper. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Boston 

















: Self-Rising Wheat Flour. 

Finest combination of high-grade flour ever 
offered in ‘‘prepared"’ form—self-rising, ready 
for immediate use. Inexpensive, too—the 
5-lb. bag does it—giving you all your money's 
worth of flour, not charging you for an ex- 
pensive package. 


Doesn't this look good ? 
Griddle Gakes and 
Maple Syrup. 

Just try this combination for 


breakfast to-morrow morning, 
making the cakes with Auto- 





(a pda sas mt A 














matic Flour, and you'll say 
they’re the finest cakes 
you ever ate. Ask 
your grocer. 







Automatic 
Flour Company 
78 Portland St., 

Boston, Mass. 


| 
j 
| 
| 



















| | course of lessons at the public expense. 








THE TROUT AND THE FLY. 


T least one person does not believe that | 

A the angleworm and the alder pole will | 

catch more fish than the dancing fly and | 

the split bamboo. A noted fly fisherman gossips 

entertainingly in the Shooting Times con- 

cerning the psychology of fly-fishing, from the 
point of view of the trout. 


Save in size, no human eye can distinguish 
one ~— May- y- another, and it is when 
the trout like them best, and therefore it 
is ten the fly-tier should have one before him 
as a model. Yet no two ‘‘Mays’’ are tied 
alike. There are yellow wings, mottled wings, 
— | bodies of different hues and no 
| red and green and speckled, 
aglitter or none, and yet they all catch 
—or do not catch—alike. 

The dresser ap is not to the trout, but to | 
the taste of the angler, and like a man of sense, | ; 
is laughing up his sleeve all the while. 

A trout is a fool, and is just as likely to 
headlong for a red. May or a blue May as 
any other, and just because of the Souler. 
And may ‘the trout not have an ideal May-fly 
in its mind,—I have heard of an ideal beef- 
steak,—and while grumpily enough picking 
= a common one here and there, as it comes 

along, let itself go with abandon at last when 
it sees a ing buzzer of singular points coming 
—_— very thing it has long been waiting 
‘or? 

Artificial flies are not imitations. There is 
no more profound fallacy than this—nothing 
more unworthy of a great art. They are origi- 
nals and ideals. Should certain insects resem- 
ble them, all the better, or the worse, for the 
insects ; but the appeal they make is direct, not 
reminiscent. 

I have seen in an Assam valley a certain fly, 
found nowhere else, on which the eye of a trout 
never rested. I knew, were this creature but 
let loose in its myriads on our home waters, | 
Mays and olives, sedges and spinners would | 
all abandoned, and the demented fish revel | 
in the carnival of their lives. 

I knew this, saw it at a glance, and of course | 
acted accordingly, like a wise man. I brought 
the fly home in my mind’s eye, and now I get 
every trout I see rising on the Shannon. 

Imitation? Yes, certainly. Imitation of an 
ideal, if you will, but not of anything ever 
actually seen by my victims. 

And so with the May vagaries of the deft 
tier. They kill because they oo to the 
memories of dreams. How much longer are 
we to tolerate this dull Gradgrinding exclusion 
of the imaginative from our noble art? As for 
a trout taking the natural May-fly and ignoring 
the floater, | never met with such a case. I 
have never failed to raise a Maying trout with 
a floater except by my own \ ie another’s, 
who had previously hooked i 
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THE CAPTAIN AND HIS WIFE. 


LD sailors often like to tell of sea-captains 
who formerly commanded the fast clip- 
per-ships. In the Metropolitan Maga- | 
zine Mrs. Mary Heaton Vorse gives, in the 
words of Capt. Isaiah Brewster, a description 
of one of ‘‘the smartest and ablest of ’em.’’ 
He was a sea-cap’n, was what Cap’n Heze- 
kiah Perkins was. e had a big, han’some 
red face, and stood six feet in his socks; he 
had an arm on him like a tree and a fist like a 
ham, and a chest that was as thick through as | 
it was wide, and that was some chest, I can 
tell you. And a beller like a bull, and eyes so 
blue, —they don’t make eyes blue like that any 
more,—twinklin’ and gay and roguish; and 
when he laughed, the house shook, and every 
one else for about a mile round began to laugh, 
too, whether they heard the joke or not. | 
He wa’n’t afraid of man or beast, nor even 
of the deep sea; but there was one person in | 
the world more fearless than he was, and that 


was ol’ Mis’ Perkins, for she wa’n’t even | 
afraid of Hezekiah. 
No, sir! That woman wa’n’t afraid of him 


ashore nor yet afloat. She was a big, fresh, | 
han’some woman, tipping the scales at nigh 
two hundred pound, with a face as pink as 
hisn, and white hair. 
When she walked across the floor the house | 
shook; she planted her feet. 1en hear | 
nowadays about folks planting their feet, I 
think, ‘‘Pooh! That feller don’t know what | 
he’s talkin’ about ; he’s never heard old Mis’ 
Perkins walk.’ ] 
Say, ’twas a sight to see her and him start 
off to church, all canvas spread, and both of 
them with their pink faces, and her with her 
white hair shinin’ under her bunnit, that was 
tied under her chin with a broad, han’some 
ribbin, and her Paisley shawl draped majestic 
over her shoulders. hey don’t make women 
like that now, nor no shawls, nor no bunnits. 
He’d go stompin’ down the church aisle like 
it was a quarter-deck an’ he owned it; and she 
sailin’ beside him, plantin’ her foot ev’ry time 
she lifted it, and with an air of more’n ownin’ 
the quarter-deck, since it was him she owned. 
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SENSE AND STAMINA. 
Cj imo cooking is generally supposed to 


& 


improve national stamina, but in teach- 

ing the art to mothers and daughters of 
the working classes, —that is, to half the world, 
|—it is wise to avoid anything that might in- 
| crease domestic slavery. 


| If mothers and wives are ‘‘too tired to eat,’’ 
the best cooking in the world will not improve 





‘| national stamina, and few are as wise as a 


young Londoner of whom Miss M. E. Loane 
tells in her book, ‘‘The Common Growth.’’ — | 

The young woman had just been through a 
One | 
| day Miss Loane asked her what she understood | 
| by plain cooking. 

‘*Plain cookin’,’’ she replied, ‘‘is when you 
i the whole of the egg inside the puddin’. 

‘ancy cookin’ is when the yolk’s inside and 
| the white’s outside. And it’s a waste of time, ” 
|she concluded, with decision, ‘‘for it’s on’y 
the same one egg, wherever you puts it.’’ 
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EARN THIS DOLL 





WEEPING DOLL. 


Latest patented toy, very laughable, unbreakable head, 
| pretty face, lb ine hes tall, by mail 50c. W eeping Head, 
easily attached to any body, 30c. AGENTS WANTED. 
Progressive Novelty Co., Roslindale, Mass. 


Corner the Fun Market! 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up 
from $100.00 to a a month clear protit for Managers. 
One man with four alleys made clear 











as Underground $680.00 in 30 Days 
Garbage Receiver Be a Manager. All you need is energy, 
NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. and on a smallinvestment you may make 


the same profits right in your ov 
locality. Box Ball is a clean, moral 
game—an exercise that fascinates 
the best class of men and women 
everywhere. New improved 
—noiseless, fast, irresistible ; 
regular shaped ten-pins set auto 
matically by the players—you just 
take in the cash. No help needed 
to operate—no expenses of any 
kind except rent 
Our Guarantee— You can 
set yourself up in a permanent, big 


Opens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 tarrar Street, Lynn, 


BOYS! $3v%, AEROPLANE FLYING 


YOUR 
through the air by the use of our first quality 
PARA RUBBER. No better Rubber made. 

Comes 1-16 inch square. TWIST IT, and the UN W/ND 

furnishes the power to send your toy machine up. | 


12 Yards for 25c., coin or stamps. 














REVERE RUBBER Co., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | paying business on an tavertnene 
| as low as $120 to $30: you are 

THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF | Se oecieens eoeekeseee 
paid us minus what you took in. Write for our proposition at once 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


| At West. Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
| nities to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the | 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 

hool Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


| AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 


—=Qutdoor Life— 


and Dignified Employment 


15 W. 38th Street, N. Y. City. 








@ The Youth’s Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 


Don’t wait till you see your 


House on Fire 


before realizing your need of a 
good ladder. How helpless you 
are without it. iver stop to 
think of it? Nine-tenths of all 

fires could be prevented if peo- 







le had at hand the means to : - : . 
per yet at the fire soon as discov- ritory near their homes. 
f ered and put it out. 
oot If your roof needs patching, q The Youth’s Companion de 


chimney needs fixing, gutter is 
clogged up and needs cleaning 
out, or window blind requires re- 
pairs, with a ladder at hand you 
ean attend to it without delay, 
preventing further damage and 
You need it for 

picking f Sides clear 

straight-grained spruce, the only 
safe material. Kungs hand-split 
and shaved from oak. Iron work 
hand-forged or best malleable tron. 
Extension ladders can be taken apart 
in half a minute and used separately. 


Single Ladder, 20c. per foot. 
Extension Ladder, 30c. per foot. § | 
At this rate a 25-foot single ladder costs § | 
but %5.00, or a 90-foot extension ladder §| 
$9.00. Also lower-priced ladders if 
desired. Can you afford to be without a ladder? 
We ship ladders anyiwhere and everywhere. 
Vrite for complete Price- Lis 
C.W.H. MOULTON & CO., Somerville, Mass. 
Established 1839 


serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 
manent engagement. Three refer 
ences required, Only applications 
in writing will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 






































BELL'S 1s The Demanded Seasoning 
Hotels, Restaurants and Private Families 

FIND IT AS TRUE TO-DAY as it was in 1876, when J. B. Wistar, Steward of the 

Grand Central Hotel of New York, wrote: I have been over-persuaded to try other 

makes. In every instance I have been obliged to dither return or 

throw them away, and fall back on the old reliable 


BELL’S Spiced Poultry Seasoning 
BELL’S is the Original, the Incomparable 


There is no other like it, no other equally as good. 

BEWARE OF THE MAN WHO WOULD OVER-PERSUADE OR 
SEND YOU A SUBSTITUTE WHEN YOU ORDER BELL’S. 

BELL’S is made of the granulated leaves of Pure, Sweet Herbs 
and Pure Spices, and on account of its purity, strength and superior 
flavor, less is required than of any other make. 

BELL’S SEASONING IS SOLD BY EVERY WHOLESALE 

AND NEARLY EVERY RETAIL GROCER IN NEW ENGLAND. 




















The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 








We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS 


LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 




















GIRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS BEAUTIFUL SLEEP- 
ING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. Her magnificent head 
is of bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache. She 
has real hair, which curls naturally. You could not buy 
this doll in any retail store for less than $7. 

She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
hips and knees. Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and be 
ribboned chemisette. silk stockings and silk slippers. No 
picture can do her justice. She has a beautiful face with 
open mouth. Her eyelashes are real hair. She is « “sleeping”’ do!! 

EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll 
your little girl | id us your 
name and address and learn how easy it is to get this magnificent, big, BB doll. 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYN, MASS. 





é 
has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one 
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Some Women 
Dread Baking Day-Others UseA 


Glenwood 


Rub Your Finger 


On A Glenwood Range 


the iron is so smooth and perfect you 
wouldn’t believe such finish possible. 


Then Look How Carefully 


each part is joined, how neatly it is match- 
ed and fitted—made to do good work and 


Range with End Reservoir. ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
- give a generation of economical service. Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


Examine the Baking Damper and see if anything could be more convenient and simple. Open the Oven 

Door and try the Oscillating Oven Shelf, so handy when basting meats or removing pies and cake. 

Notice the Ash Pan on roller-bearing frame that rolls out so easily and never spills ashes. See 

the Glenwood Heat Indicator, Revolving Grate, Sectional Top, and Ash Chute—these are some of the 
Glenwood Improvements that “ Make Cooking Easy.” 


Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges 


are made in hundreds of different styles and sizes for family use, 
also in the Double Oven Style for Hotels, Restaurants and Large 
Residences. Glenwood Coal Ranges can be had with the latest 
_and most improved Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments, 
also with fire box at either right or left of oven in the cabinet 
style. Write for free booklet that will tell you all about them. 


The New The New 
Glenwood Glenwood 
Gas Range Gas Range 
is acknowl- Ovens are 
edged the made of 
best con- White Alu- 
structed minized 
and the Iron, a new 
best fin- metal that 
ished Gas will not 
Range on rust or cor- 
the market. rode. 


Glenwood Double Oven Range The New Glenwood Gas Range. 


for Coal or Wood. Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


Glenwood 


The Range that Makes Cooking Easy. 








Write for hand. free booklet 40 of the latest plain Glenwoods 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass., Woks 2.8: Sastre, Glenwcod Coal Wood and Gas 














